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No Bonus Or Rebate 
Action Kills Code 
Of Finance Co.’s 


President of National Association 
of Instalment Paper Concerns 
Expresses Disgust 


ANNOYED BY CRITICS, TOO 


Dissension Among Companies 
Causes Formation of New 
Association 
After making fourteen trips to Wash- 
ington, President T. E. Courtney, Nation- 
al Association of Finance Companies, 
told members of the association at the 
eleventh annual meeting in Chicago that 
he has lost all interest in an N.R.A. code 
for the industry and sees no reason why 
it should place itself under a code “that 
had practically no benefits in it at all for 

the industry.” 

President Courtney was told by the 
Assistant Administrator having the mat- 
ter in charge that the N.R.A. authorities 
were not going to consider or discuss 
in any manner whatever the matter of 
rebates, bonuses and reserves as they ap- 
plied to the financing business. “In other 
words,” said President Courtney, “fair 
trade practices in so far as the code was 
concerned ‘were out’ of consideration.” 











Finance Companies Went Limit in Help- 
ing Car Business 


Mr. Courtney said he was particularly 
disgusted with this failure of the N.R.A. 
to consider these vital questions because 
the finance business took over practically 
the entire job of financing the produc- 
tion of the auto manufacturers of the 
country; were one of the first industries 
to jump right back at the request of 
President Roosevelt into volume busi- 
ness, and went the limit, “even beyond 
in a good many instances, to take a big 
part in the recovery program by making 
it possible for the auto retailers to do 
the job they have done in the past two 
years. 

During the course of his talk President 
Courtney said: 

“Conflicts within our association brought 
about by the attempt to write a code 
have done damage among long standing 
friendships which have been most valu- 
able and pleasant in the past. To what 
extent these damages will mount it is 
impossible for anyone to judge at the 
present time.” 


Answers Critics of Industry 


Mr. Courtney then sailed into some of 
the critics of the finance companies and 
said he could not comprehend in partic- 
ular the comments of a member of the 
Consumers’ Board in attacking the fi- 
nance industry in magazine articles, nor 
of the Labor Board in sharp jabs about 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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““Above Rubies”’ 


Better than anyone else in the office the ideal 
Cashier “knows the ropes.” To his General Agent he 
is a trusted counsellor. For the Agents his helpfulness 
is without limit, while exacting respect for Company 
regulations. He understands their pressure work, their 
case emergencies, and realizes the cash value of prompt 
and faultless service. Toward policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries he is a master-diplomat. He and the old policy- 
holder are friends, and he makes premium-paying a 
pleasure. He is a patient and lucid explainer of contract 
benefits and limitations. To the urgent request for loan 
or cash value help he responds with evident alacrity. 
He soothes the irritated and placates the hostile. To 
the bereaved he gives assurance of prompt relief, and 
smooths the way with clear instructions. His accurate 
reports go promptly to an admiring Auditing Depart- 
ment at the Home Office. 


Public Servant No. 1 in an Agency organization is 
such a Cashier. And although he receives little pub- 
lished acclaim from a Company’s Agency Department, 
its executives rate his worth as “above rubies.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















Actuaries Told Of 
Hospitalization Plans 
Of Life Companies 


Talk Before American Institute 
Convention in Chicago Last 
Week 


DESCRIPTION OF BENEFITS 


Background Dates Back to Com- 
mittee on Medical Costs Report 
in 1932 


At the meeting last week of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries Gilbert W. 
Fitzhugh discussed Group Hospitalization 
Benefits. 

The speaker began with the back- 
ground of the report of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, issued 
October 31, 1932, Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, chairman (then a member of the 
Hoover cabinet), and told of two of the 
recommendations of the comraittee. One 
recommendation was that the costs of 
medical care can be placed on a group 
payment basis, through use of insurance, 
through the use of taxation, or through 
use of both methods. 

Wide Social Benefit 


The other recommendations follow: 

The committee recommends that, in the 
absence of a more comprehensive plan, 
general hospital service, not maintained 
by taxes or designed primarily for the 
wealthy, should be provided wholly or in 
part on a voluntary insurance basis, in- 
dividuals or groups in the community 
paying agreed annual sums and receiving 
hospitalization when needed without fur- 
ther charge. Such plans will be of wider 
social benefit if they cover professional 
fees for hospitalized illness, as well as 
the charges for hospitalization itself. If 
there is more than one hospital in a com- 
munity it will frequently be desirable for 
all the hospitals to enter a co-operative 
hospital insurance plan. 

Mr. Fitzhugh then told of the organi- 
zation of various voluntary hospitaliza- 
tion associations of different types in the 
country, suck as in Brattleboro, Vt., Dal- 
las, Houston, San Antonio, Rockford and 
Essex County, N. J. He also discussed 
the Metropolitan Life plan of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for its home office em- 
ployes, including operation and surgical 
benefits as well as hospital benefits. 








Life Companies Conference 


This led the speaker up to the recent 
developments in which representatives of 
a number of life insurance companies dis- 
cussed the whole problem to determine 
if and how insurance companies can un- 
derwrite these benefits on a Group basis. 
Mr. Fitzhugh said in part: 

“Shortly after this meeting a number 
of the companies writing group insurance 
announced their intention of offering hos- 
pitalization insurance, where desired by 
the employer, as a supplement to group 
accident and health insurance. While it 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HOW MUCH IS A DOLLAR? 


How Often is the Prospective Buyer of Life Insurance 


Confused by the Relativity of Premium to Cash 


Values, Income to Beneficiary, Retirement Income, 


etc., etc.2 How Often is the Simple Exposition Most 


Effective? Following is the Dollar Value of one of 


the Innumerable Contracts of the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life Insurance Company: $1.00 of Premium 
Per Month is Worth $2.26 Per Month to Beneficiary 


or $2.26 Per Month to Self From Age 63 . 


Prorated from annual premium 
Guaranteed to beneficiary for life——20 years at least. Does not include excess interest 


Guaranteed to insured for life, based on cash value and dividend accumulations at present scale 


59 QAaBe > 


Based on insured age 35, wife age 32 


— Organized Service— 


The KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 


CHickering 4-2384 


AShland 4-8610 


——, 
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A year ago a group of advertising and 
sales promotion managers of life insur- 
ance companies met in Chicago to form 

the Life Advertisers Association. Many 
of them were members of the Insurance 

Advertising Conference composed of ad- 
‘ vertising managers of fire and casualty 
I companies as well as life who believed 
that the sales promotional work of the 
) life companies could best be advanced by 
* concentrating on it in a separate organ- 
ization. This did not change the char- 
"i 
Facter or scope of the Insurance Adver- 

tising Conference, which continues to 

P have many life company members. 
) The Life Advertisers Association held 
Dits first anniversary meeting at Memphis 
Plast week with an attendance of about 
100, among whom were many agency of- 
ficers of companies who had been at- 
tending the Life Agency Officers and the 
Research Bureau meeting in Chicago 
earlier in the week. 


Tieing In With All Promotional Work 


This interest of the agency officers in 
the advertising managers’ meeting is an 
evidence of the close co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort today among com- 
pany staffs directing agency, sales pro- 
motion, public relations and conservation 
activities. This co-ordination of effort 
was reflected in the proceedings of the 
advertising meeting at Memphis. Instead 
of concentrating on the minutiae of the 
mechanics and materials of advertising 
practice the advertising managers have 
extended their horizons until they now 
cover the whole field of insurance pro- 
motional effort. This trend is recognized 
and welcomed by all the groups whose 
activities touch these fields as being of 
mutual benefit with great possibilities of 
future development. 

It may be taken as another recognition 
of this trend that the new president of 
the Life Advertisers’ Association is 
Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent of agencies and advertising 
manager of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
whose background and activities have 
been largely in the agency field. 

The breadth of interest shown by the 
Hadvertising managers is further reflected 
in the speakers on the Memphis pro- 
gram. There was John A. Stevenson. 
long a prominent agency executive and 
educator now heading a large agency of 
the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia; Eu- 
Stace A. Brock, secretary of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg, one of the keen- 
est and most penetrating minds in the 
business on agency matters; Bert N. 
Mills, Secretary of the Bankers Life of 
lowa, whose executive field covers a wide 
range; C. I. D. Moore, vice-president 
and associate superintendent of agencies 
of the Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, one 
of the deans of the business, and many 
others, ; 
The Memphis meeting of the L. A. A. 
ea the occasion of felicitations for Ken- 
— H. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual; 
ei a Nelson A. White, Provi- 

Mutual, and others of the original 
Stroup who brought the L. A. A. into be- 




























The membership of the organization now 
totals 107, representing ninety-one com- 
panies. 


Karl Ljung Convention Chairman 


Much of the success of the Memphis 
meeting and the broad scope of its in- 
terest is due to Karl Ljung, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary Jefferson Standard, who 
was chairman of the convention and 
planned the program. Mr. Ljung has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
work of the L. A. A. in this annual meet- 
ing. He entered the insurance business 
in the accounting department of the Jef- 
ferson Standard and got recognition 
there when he went to the president of 
the company with a conservation plan. 
Since that time he has been in charge of 
his company’s conservation activities. 

The theme of the Memphis meeting 
was “Helping the Man Who Sells,” and 
it lived up to its theme in every respect. 
As chairman of the convention Mr. Ljung 
started the meeting off in key with the 
theme when he said: “While we are here 
let us get so sales-minded that we will 
feel that it is our jobs to sell life insur- 
ance rather than advertising it for sale 
Let’s think of ourselves as agents in the 
field, advertising managers and agency 
managers. As advertising men we must 
meet situations as they exist and deal 
specifically with the agent in his selling. 
We must strive to educate him to use 
the material we make available. We 
must demonstrate the practical applica- 
tion of ways and means.” 


Exhibits Display Attracts Attention 


The advertising exhibits constituted 
perhaps the largest display that has ever 
been shown of life insurance advertising 
on any occasion. The exhibits occupied 
the entire mezzanine floor of the Hotel 
Peabody and were attractively and ef- 
fectually displayed under the direction of 
Thomas J. Hammer, advertising mana- 
ger Protective Life, Birmingham. One 
exhibit not entered in the competition 
was that of life insurance company let- 
terheads assembled by Robert G. Rich- 
ards, agency secretary of the Atlantic 
Life, for display at the last Southern 
Round Table conference. The exhibit 
constituted a record of the entire range 
of printed promotional activity in life 
insurance and was much appreciated by 








| President of L. A. A. 








STEPHEN A. SWISHER, JR. 


those who attended the convention. Mr. 
Hammer, as chairman of the exhibits 
committee, discusses the exhibits else- 
where on this page. 

How the Life Advertisers Association 
was launched to top speed activity in its 
first year was told by its first president, 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual. 
President White recalled the efforts put 
forth by Kenilworth H. Mathus and Bert 
N. Mills in forming the association in the 
spring of 1933. He gave credit for the 
membership of 107 representing ninety- 
one companies to the splendid work of 
each member of the membership commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of R. C. Bud- 
long, agency publicity director North- 
western National Life. C. I. D. Moore, 
Pacific Mutual, brought together the Pa- 
cific Coast companies and J. P. Lyons 
contacted the Canadian companies, each 
producing almost 100% membership in 
their respective zones. Nelson D. Phelps, 
assistant director of agencies Northwest- 
ern Mutual, had done a splendid job in 


Advertising Trends Shown By L. A. A. 


By Thomas J. Hammer, 


Director of Agency Service, Protective Life and 
Chairman of the 1934 Exhibits Committee 


The statement exhibit shows that com- 
panies are attempting to improve the 
stereotyped form of financial statements. 
The entries are characterized by their 
simple language and the effective use of 
graphs, charts and symbols. 


The exhibit of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising gives some fine exam- 


ples of the work of both coupon and 
non-coupon users. There is a variety 
of lay-out and illustration and some at- 
tractive examples of copy appeal to vari- 
ous classes. 

The folders and leaflet section has the 
largest number of pieces and show a 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Phoenix Mutual, brought in the Eastern 
company members. Seneca M. Gamble 
likewise did a good job in the South 
notwithstanding his connection with the 
Massachusetts Mutual took him to 
Springfield, Mass. 

President White reported the associa- 
tion’s finances to be in satisfactory con- 
dition in spite of two convention ex- 
penses coming from only one year’s in- 
come due to the careful economics prac- 
ticed by the finance committee consist- 
ing of D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual, 
association treasurer; Bart Leiper, Pilot 
Life, association secretary, and President 
White. 

Three Regional Round Tables 

Among the activities packed into its 
first year by the L. A. A. were three re- 
gional round table meetings, the Eastern 
round table last December in New York 
under the chairmanship of James M. 
Blake, Massachusetts Mutual; the South- 
ern round table at Greensboro in April 
under the leadership of Charles C. Flem- 
ing, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and 
a Mid-Western round table last May in 
Des Moines with Stephen A. Swisher 
presiding. 

The association has tentatively adopt- 
ed a proposal to rotate its conventions 
between the Middle West, the South, the 
East and Canada. There seems to be 
considerable sentiment among the mem- 
bers favoring a closer working contact 
with the Life Agency Officers group and 
there was some informal discussion of 
the possibilities of timing and locating 
the L. A. A. conventions with those of 
the agency officers. The first Industrial 
advertising round table to be held was 
presided over at Memphis by C. S. Smith, 
National Life & Accident. The Ordinary 
round table had C. Sumner Davis, Provi- 
dent Mutual, as chairman and had a no- 
table group of discussion leaders, among 
them Bert N. Mills, Arthur H. Reddall, 
Nelson A. White, J. P. Lyons, Charles 
C. Fleming and C. I. D. Moore. 

Proposal of President White 

President White closed his address by 
making the following proposal: 

“I recommend that during the coming 
year this organization explore the possi- 
bilities of serving as the publicity mouth- 
piece of the whole life insurance institu- 
tion. We have in every important city 
in the country trained publicity men who 
are in contact with the daily papers of 
their districts. It is my hope that we 
can serve.as a big life insurance pub- 
licity committee, forwarding on our own 
letterheads to the newspapers of our 
communities news releases from the Life 
Presidents Association, the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the Life Office 
Management Association, the Association 
of Life Underwriters and other life in- 
surance bodies. 

“In discussing this months ago with 
our press chairman, Stewart Anderson, 
we decided that we ought not to under- 
take such a task until after we were out 
of our swaddling clothes. Well, the Life 
Advertisers Association has its long 
trousers now, and I think that this is a 
job which needs to be done and which 
we can do effectively.” ' 
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H. O. Life Underwriters In 


Session Here; Slate Named 
The Home Office Life Underwriters 


Association is holding its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the 
Thursday and Friday sessions being pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the occupation 
committee. W. H. Dallas, assistant vice- 
president, Aetna Life, and president of 
the association, briefly addressed the oc- 
cupation committee Wednesday after- 
noon and presided at the business meet- 
ing yesterday. F. Phelps Todd, vice- 
president and insurance supervisor, Prov- 
ident Mutual, is slated to succeed Mr. 
Dallas as president. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following slate of officers in addition 
to Mr. Todd: For first vice-president. 
Malcolm Adam, Penn Mutual; second 
vice-president, Howard Goodwin, Phoe- 
nix; secretary, Leigh Cruess, Home Life; 
treasurer, Alfred J. Riley, Mutual Bene- 
fit; editor, Harold F. Larkin, Connecticut 
Mutual. For members of the executive 
committee: John R. Harris, Metropoli- 
tan; William H. Lockey, Life Co. of Vir- 
ginia; J. D. Williamson, Canada Life; 
Edward Ruge, Guardian Life. 

At the opening session of the occupa- 
tion committee Robert J. Vane, Metro- 
politan, introduced Morris Pitler, Mutual 
Life, who succeeds him as chairman. The 
committee discussed the complexity of 
problems in the underwriting of liquor 
risks connected with the retail sale of al- 
coholic beverages. The general opinion 
seemed to be that the repeal of prohi- 
bition had created a new kind of risk 
which could not be rated according to 
past experience but which must be de- 
termined by careful investigation and 
sound judgment. It was brought out that 
the mortality on such cases is going to 
be a deferred risk which probably will 
not appear for about fifteen years. 





W. Scott Smith General 
Agent for Pacific Mutual 


W. Scott Smith became general agent 
in St. Louis for the Pacific Mutual Life 
on November 1. He was introduced to 
the local agents of the company at a 
‘liinner held at the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation in his honor on October 30. 

Mr. Smith was formerly a star pro- 
ducer of the St. Louis general agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual and presi- 
dent of the Agents’ Association of that 
company. He joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1922 but was regarded as only 
an average producer. In 1931 he adopted 
the “Definitizer System of Selling” and 
soon became a sensational success. He 
has appeared on the program of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and at local meetings in many large 
cities. 

As general agent for the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Mr. Smith succeeds John 
Crowley, who recently resigned. 





HUGH HART TO TALK IN NEWARK 

Hugh D. Hart is to be guest speaker 
Tuesday at the luncheon meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of North- 
ern New Jersey at the Newark Athletic 
Club. Mr. Hart is president of the 
American Agency Association of New 
York City which is putting out a “Penny- 
a-Day” policy and which has opened its 
first branch office in Newark. 





REP. T. A. PEYSER RE-ELECTED 
Theodore A. Peyser, agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in the C. L. 
McMillen agency and who has been a 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives for the past two years, 
was re-elected in the elections this week. 





FRASER AGENCY OCTOBER 
Paid-for business of the Fraser Agen- 
cy, Connecticut Mutual Life in New York 
City, was $1,040,557 for the month of Oc- 
tober. 





A. M. Best-Co. to Continue 


Ratings; Notifies Committee 

The Alfred M. Best Co., New York, 
has sent a letter to the special committee 
of the American Life Convention which 
had been looking into the matter of com- 
pany ratings, announcing that it will 
continue to make ratings. This decision 
was made, the Best Co. says, after more 
than 98% of their subscribers had de- 
clared in favor of continuing the ratings. 





Wolfson Tells Supervisors 
About Two Kinds of Brokers 


S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent in 
New York for the Berkshire Life and 
himself a former brokerage supervisor, 
was guest speaker at the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York luncheon meet- 
ing yesterday, held at Schwartz’s Res- 
taurant in lower Broadway. 

Mr. Wolfson, one of the founders of 
the association, remarked on the fact that 
the value of such supervisors’ associa- 
tions is being shown by the number of 
similar organizations being formed. Dis- 
cussing the code of ethics adopted at the 
last meeting, he said: “Companies are 
beginning to look more and more upon 
brokerage business as a necessary part 
of production. There is no reason under 
the sun why good brokerage business 
should not be acceptable to companies. 
There is a wide difference between the 
broker who gives you all of his busi- 
ness and the sharper who shops around 
in a great many companies. There is a 
difference between the broker who gives 
you business, and gives all the facts of 
his case, as compared with the broker 
who calls you in occasionally and says. 
‘I am going to give you a piece of busi- 
ness,’ and then withholds most of the 
damaging information.” 


Guardian Shows 61% Gain; 
Record In Heye Tribute 


New paid production in October 61% 
greater than that for the same month 
last year, is reported by the Guardian 
Life of New York. Last month’s pro- 
duction gain was the twelfth consecutive 
monthly increase recorded by the com- 
pany and the fifteenth during the past 
sixteen months. For the ten months of 
1934 which have elapsed, the Guardian’s 
paid production is 46% ahead of last 
year’s figures. 

A campaign in honor of President Carl 
Heye’s forty-fifth anniversary with the 
company produced the greatest number 
of new lives for the period in the com- 
pany’s history. 








266 APPS IN HEYE CAMPAIGN 





Doremus-Haviland Agency Has $1,110,000 
Application Volume from September 
10 to October 31 

The Doremus-Haviland Agency, Guar- 
dian Life, New York, exceeded its quota 
in lives and volume in the President 
Heye Anniversary Campaign which 
closed October 31. 

The Doremus-Haviland agency, from 
September 10 to October 31, 1934, a 
period of forty-five working days, com- 
pleted 266 life insurance applications for 
a total volume of $1,110,000. This per- 
formance is especially noteworthy in 
view of the fact that 85% of this volume 
was produced by eighteen full-time 
agents. 

The Doremus-Haviland agency con- 
tinues to show consistent increase in 
paid business. Its October, 1934, paid 
business record showed an increase of 
over 100% of that of October, 1933. 





JESS G. READ A WINNER 
Incomplete returns show Jess G. Read 
as running better than two to one ahead 
of his opponent in election as Oklahoma 
insurance commissioner. The newspa- 
pers concede Read’s election. 


PROVIDENT CONTINUES SCALE 
The Provident Mutual will continue in 
1935 the 1934 scale of dividends. 
































Security 


Poticy CONTRACTS providing for retirement 


have become very popular in recent years. 


In addition to making secure the later life of 
an Insured, many times it is also desirable to 
guarantee adequate financial security to his 
family and other dependents. Our retirement 
Income contract is designed to fulfill this dual 


purpose. 


We have a very attractive Retirement Annuity 
Contract that excludes life insurance coverage, 
but we can usually demonstrate that the added 
protection of our Retirement Income contract 


more than balances the slight difference in in- 





vestment return. 
New England Mutual Retirement Jucome in- 
surance merits the consideration of all those 


seeking complete financial security. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL PROPOSALS 
COMMAND FAVORABLE ATTENTION 





Production Manager: WHEELER H. Kino, c.L.v. 
Brokerage Manager: Harotp H. Moore, c.t.v. 
Office Manager: F. A. B. Stanton 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


EDWARD W. ALLEN + H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
GENERAL AGENTS 





217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-3873 
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Actuaries Discuss , 
Wide Range of Topics 


BONDS BEING CLOSELY WATCHED 





rtainty as to Future of Government 
and Municipal Bond Trends; 
Trend of Mortality 


Unce 





The program for the meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at Chi- 
cago last week featured informal discus- 
sions, and many of the topics were 
couched in language to intrigue the in- 
terest of the laymen. Prominent in this 
latter group was the discussion of bonds, 
the first question being, “What is the 
suitable field for employment of funds 
today in the bond market as to grade of 
security, date of maturity and types of 
bonds?” and the second was, “What 
changes are being made in the present 
bond portfolios ?” 

L. M. Cathles, president of the North 
American Reassurance, summarized the 
discussion on this topic when he said that 
the bond question was more one of the 
companies asking how they would like 
to invest their money and then going 
ahead and doing it. He said that some 
approved bonds with the conversion 
privilege, but that there are not so many 
of this type available for insurance com- 
pany investment. 

There was some discussion of Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, it being point- 
ed out that, though they are at low in- 
terest rate today, when recovery comes 
it will throw these high grade bonds out 
of the market and result in their amor- 
tization, which means no loss to the com- 
panies, but that if they are sold there 
will be a loss. However, the uncertainty 
that still exists as to the future of Gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds has caused 
companies to confine their current in- 
vestments to short term maturities. 

Another timely topic was “What is the 
trend of mortality?” In answering this 
E. W. Marshall, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Mutual, said that the most recent 
study by the Actuarial Society showed 
evidence of lower trend of mortality on 
the more recent policy issues but that 
policies issued some time ago seemed to 
show an increase as they get older. 

The question of underwriting in con- 
nection with persons engaged in or con- 
nected with the liquor industry came up 
and H. W. Allstrom, vice-president, Min- 
nesota Mutual, called attention to the 
fact that the hazards of the liquor in- 
dustry are not so much occupational but 
more the inclination by those connected 
with it to consume more liquor. 

There were several headings under the 
general topic “Policy Changes and Office 
Practice,” the first being “To what ex- 
tent are companies charging fees for 
making changes not provided in the con- 
tract?” but there was no word of any 
company so charging. 

The topic, “Should changes be allowed 
between participating and non-participat- 
ing policies ?” found the discussion about 
equally divided, the question simmering 
down to the matter of equity. “Has the 
rewriting of business proved satisfactory 
to the insured, the agent, the company ?” 
revealed the answer that the companies 
do not get good persistency rate on re- 
written business but that some rewriting 
must be done in special instances, but 
that the companies are discouraging it. 


Settlement Terms on Small Policies 


It was revealed that no companies have 
made a special charge for long and com- 
plicated forms of settlement in connec- 
tion with smaller policies, but it was felt 
that some companies may have gone too 
far in making these settlements. One 
man told of an agent coming to him with 
the request that a special settlement be 
attached to a $1,500 policy whereby the 
Proceeds would be divided by the com- 
Pany among twenty-six nephews. The 
company refused that request because of 
the difficulty in finding such a large 
group. 

_ Several papers discussed at the meet- 
ing are reviewed on following pages. 











Happy? 
You Should Be 


You ought to be—because more 
than half the men, women and 
children in the United States are 


insured. 


You did that. 





And you can keep on adding to your happi- 
ness. Because almost half the men, 
women and children in the United States 


are not insured. 


Insure Them and EVERYBODY 
will be happy. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrFte.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


























Des Moines Remodeling 
Hotel For Convention 


BALL ROOM TO BE ENLARGED 





Fort Des Moines Plans to Accommodate 
All Sessions; Booklet For Local 
Associations Issued 





To accommodate the 1935 convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
in Des Moines, la., has agreed to remodel 
its ball room facilities so that all sessions 
of the convention can be held inside the 
hotel. The enlarged room will accommo- 
date 1,400 persons at a convention ses- 
sion and will be one of the largest hotel 
audience rooms in the Mid-West. An- 
other development of the Theodore M. 
Riehle administration this week was the 
release of the first of a series of booklets 
otfering suggestions on running local as- 
sociations and in meeting their problems. 

The decision of the Fort Des Moines 
management to enlarge its conference 
rooms was obtained through the efforts 
of the Des Moines convention committee 
headed by M. C. Nelson, who was de- 
sirous that the convention should not 
have to hold its sessions several blocks 
from the hotel in a public auditorium. 
T. M. Riehle, president of the National 
Association, is especially gratified at this 
development since it removes the only 
possible difficulty which was thought to 
lie in the way of Des Moines’ handling 
of a national convention. 

Mr. Nelson has also announced that 
funds for the carrying on of the con- 
vention and the entertaining of guests 
are already on deposit. Maxwell L. 
Hoffman, assistant managing director of 
the National Association, recently spent 
several days in Des Moines investigating 
hotel facilities and going over the set-up 
of the convention with local committees 
and his report to Mr. Riehle was com- 
pletely enthusiastic. 

Martin L. Seltzer, Des Moines chair- 
man on attendance, has accepted the 
challenge of the national association 
president to meet the two major objec- 
tives of the 1935 convention: (1) The 
largest attendance on record, and (2) the 
largest number of local associations rep- 
resented and in attendance. Alexander 
E. Patterson of Chicago, program chair- 
man, is already at work on the 1935 pro- 
gram, 

Booklet to Answer Problems 

Incorporating many of the ideas devel- 
oped in the conference on local associa- 
tion problems which was a part of the 
1934 national convention, a thirty-page 
booklet on “Meetings, Programs and At- 
tendance” was sent out this week to all 
local life underwriters’ associations. 

In a bulletin transmitting this booklet 
to local association officers, J. Hawley 
Wilson of Peoria, Ill, chairman of the 
conference committee on local associa- 
tion problems, promises other brochures 
on such subjects as “Membership,” 
“Budget and Finance,” “Public Educa- 
tion,” etc., and asks for suggestions from 
all local associations looking toward their 
preparation. 

The conference at the 1934 convention 
was the first of its kind in the association 
history and the booklet, which is an out- 
growth of it, fills a real need in the op- 
eration of local association machinery. 





PHILLIPS LEADING PRODUCER 

Harry Phillips, Jr., Ralph G. Engels- 
man agency, New York City, is the lead- 
ing Penn Mutual producer for the year 
to date. His production is over $1,000,- 
000. The Engelsman agency has added 
ten new members to its field force who 
recently completed the training course in 
charge of W. G. Thompson. 





BULLOCK AT PENNELL LUNCHEON 

Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon of the 
Frank W. Pennell agency in New York 
at the Bankers Club last week. The en- 
tire agency field force numbering about 
forty was present. 
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$40,000,000 Group Annuity 
Premiums In 1933, Hohaus Shows 


Discussing Group Annuities before the 
American Institute of Actuaries in Chi- 
cago last week R. A. Hohaus of the ac- 
tuarial division of the Metropolitan Life 
said there had been a considerable ex- 
pansion in the volume of Group annuity 
business during the last five years and 
he offered the estimate that about $40,- 
000,000 was received by U. S. companies 
for consideration under Group Annuity 
contracts in 1933. The record for 1934 
very likely will show that a substantially 
greater number of contracts have been 
issued by the various companies this year 
than in any previous year. 

Low Termination Rate 


The business has a remarkably low 
termination rate. This stability is one of 
the outstanding features of the experi- 
ence to date. 

Suggestions have been made on differ- 
ent occasions recently that a Group An- 
nuity plan could be used as a form of 
unemployment benefit plan. Actuary 
Hohaus said it did not take much analy- 
sis to show that there are two very dis- 
tinct problems which require separate 
solutions, and that it is neither desirable 
nor sound to attempt to have a Group 
Annuity plan also function as a substi- 
tute for an unemployment benefit plan. 

Except for teachers and ministers the 
Metropolitan Life has continued the 
Combined Annuity Table as the mor- 
tality basis for Group Annuity rates. 
Substantial reductions have been made 
in the period for which present rates are 
being guaranteed, and the doubt concern- 
ing mortality was an important factor in 
making that change. 

For teachers and ministers the ages 
are now being rated down two years; 
ie., the premium for a teacher or minis- 
ter Age 40 retiring at Age 60 is taken 
as the rate for a person not in that 
classification who is Age 38 retiring at 
Age 63. 

The Metropolitan changed its Group 
Annuity interest basis from 4 to 344% on 
July 1, 1933, and made a further reduc- 
tion to 34% on September 2, 1934. There 
is a loading of 10% gross. ; 

Generally speaking, the company will 
no longer issue a Group Annuity con- 
tract on a level premium plan. 

Rate Guarantee 

Continuing Mr. Hohaus said in part: 

“Two changes have been made during 
the last two years in the guarantee of 
rates for single-premium deferred an- 
nuity contracts. For contracts issued 
prior to July 1, 1933, the initial schedule 
of rates was guaranteed for the first five 
years of the contract, with the very lib- 
eral provision that any change subse- 
quent to the fifth year would apply only 
to employes becoming covered on or af- 
ter the date of the change. Accordingly, 
the original schedule of premiums would 
still apply for employes covered nder 
the contract prior to the date of the 
change. 

“For business issued on or after July 
1, 1933, and up to and including August 
1, 1934, the initial schedule of rates was 
guaranteed for the first ten years of the 
contract, but with any change applicable 
to annuities purchased thereafter for em- 
ployes who became covered prior to the 
date of the change as well as those be- 


coming covered on or after that date. 

“For business issued after August 1, 
1934, this guarantee was changed to limit 
the initial period to five years instead of 
ten years, with the further proviso that 
the company has the right to change 
any of the terms of the contract after 
the first five years with respect to an- 
nuities purchased thereafter. 

“The main reasons for these changes 
in rate guarantees were, of course, the 
uncertainty concerning the future mor- 
tality and interest experience. The ad- 
ditional proviso that the company has 
the right to change any of the terms of 
the contract was included because of the 
possibility of there being future develop- 
ments which would make other changes 
in the terms of the contract desirable 
for annuities being purchased thereafter. 
An illustration of such a possible change 
would be a modification of the conditions 
er basis for surrender values. While the 
insurance company would still have an 
indirect effective protection in case of 
such a development through its right to 
change rates without any restriction on 
the amount of the change, it seemed bet- 
ter to have this protection provided spe- 
cifically so that there would be less 
chance of misunderstanding as to the 
real extent of the guarantee given under 
the contract. 

“If a quotation were made on the level- 
premium basis, the company would now 
reserve the right to change the rates 
after one year, but with the change not 
affecting those annuities for which stip- 
ulated payments had been commenced 
prior to the date of change.” 


Hospitalization 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is believed that the plans offered are in 
general substantially the same, the follow- 
ing description pertains to the plan as of- 
fered by one company. 

“The benefits are limited strictly to 
hospitalization benefits, and include no 
payments to cover operation, surgical, 
X-ray, or doctor’s fees. Two types of 
benefit are provided. A disabled em- 
ploye confined for treatment in a hospital 
is reimbursed for (1) the actual cost of 
hospitalization charged to him by the 
hospital [excluding the cost of the spe- 
cial hospital services specified in (2)] at 
a rate not exceeding $3 a day, with a 
maximum payment of $200 in any twelve 
months; and in addition for (2) the ac- 
tual cost, up to $15 for any one period 
of hospitalization, of anesthesia, special 
laboratory service, and operating-room 
fee. 

Maximum Daily Benefit 

“The maximum daily benefit was lim- 
ited to $3 because it was not considered 
advisable to pay the entire cost of hos- 
pitalization. It is believed that $3 will 
pay a substantial part of the cost of a 
semi-private room in most localities. In 
the unlikely event of the cost being less 
than $3, the benefit is automatically lim- 
ited to the actual cost, as it is offered 
more as an indemnity than as a flat rate 
of benefit. 

“Benefits are payable only if the em- 
ploye is wholly disabled as a result of 
bodily injury or disease and is confined 
for treatment in a regularly incorporated 
public or private hospital, upon the rec- 
ommendation and approval of a physi- 
cian or surgeon legally licensed to prac- 
tice medicine. How to define the type 
of hospital to which an employe can go 
and be eligible for benefits is a compli- 
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cated problem, as the laws of forty-eight 
states regarding the incorporation of hos. 
pitals must be considered. It was &. 
cided that it would be impracticable 
make any more narrow limit than thy 
the hospital must be regularly incorpo. 
rated according to the laws of the State 
in which it is located. The local hospital 
facilities can be considered in the under. 
writing of individual cases. 

“Benefits are not paid for hospitaliza. 
tion lasting less than twenty-four hours 
or resulting from self-inflicted injury, 
while sane or insane. The coverage i; 
non-occupational, and excludes pregnancy 
and its sequelae. , 

“Since there is no direct way provided 
to make sure that the benefits to the 
patient will be used to pay the hospital 
bills, as they are paid to him in cash 
some simple form of assignment wil 
probably be adopted for the use of hos. 
pitals desiring assurance that the bene. 
fits will be used for the purposes ip. 
tended. 


Clauses to Help Selection and 
Administration 


“There are several clauses in the pol- 
icy designed to facilitate the administra. 
tion and reduce the likelihood of adverse 
selection or unfavorable accidental fluc- 
tuation due to small exposure at the out- 
set of this new type of coverage. For 
example, the hospitalization insurance is 
issued only in conjunction with tempo- 
rary disability benefits, and employes 
must subscribe to both forms of cover- 
age or neither; they may not elect to 
carry either one alone. If hospitalization 
benefits are added to an existing tempo- 
rary-disability policy, at least 90% of the/ | 
employes carrying the latter must apply | 
for the hospitalization coverage in order | 
to make it effective. New employes, of | 
course, must take both coverages or | 

| 
| 





neither. Furthermore, the financial ex- 

perience of the hospitalization portion of 

the contract will be combined with that: 

of the temporary disability portion. In 

this way losses due to accidental fluctua- 

tions will be minimized. Another pro- 

vision in this category is that, at least! 

at the outset of this new form of cover- 

age, there must be not less than two hun- 

dred and fifty eligible lives in each group, 

so as to provide a reasonable exposure. 

These provisions, combined with the one- 

year-term nature of the contract, under 

which premium rates are guaranteed for 

only one year at a time, should serve” ’ 

as somewhat of a protection against un- 

foreseen contingencies in the new form 

of coverage. | 
“Another clause of an administrative | 

nature stipulates that benefits are pay- | 

able only if confinement in the hospitd 

actually commenced before the termina 

tion of the regular maximum period for 

receiving temporary disability benefits | 

Some such clause seems necessary, 3 

otherwise claims might be submitted for 

hospitalization occurring many yeats 

after the employe’s temporary disability 

benefits had expired, if the hospitaliz- 

tion were the result of a continuous dis 

ability commencing while the employ 

was still insured. Such claims would be 

very difficult to administer, as all direct 

contact with the disabled employe would 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Baltimore Advice 


In an open letter to the public a¢ 
vising that it have its insurance nego 
tiations with trained life insurance me? 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation says that life insurance now § 
written in so many and such varied 
forms in order to serve so many pur 
poses that the buyer finds the advitt 
of a fully trained life insurance man © 
paramount value in helping him choos 
the type of contract and the settlemet 
agreement best suited to the purpose 
has in mind. 
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© BE SURE, THE LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE SALESMAN IS A RESOLUTE FELLOW. HIS PATIENT 
PERSISTENCE HAS COME TO BE: AN IDENTIFYING CHARAC. 
TERISTIC. YARNS, WOVEN ABOUT HIS TENACITY, GO THE, 
ROUNDS. YET THE GRUFFEST PROSPECT MUST ADMIRE— 
AND MAY ENVY—THE MAN WITH THAT SPIRIT. FOR HIS 
PERSEVERANCE IS PURE PLUCK. HIS ENDURANCE IS GRIT. 
PERSISTENT? YOU BET HE IS! AND... . INNUMERABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICY-OWNERS HAVE REASON TO BE GLAD 


THAT HE IS THAT WAY » » » ATNA LIFE, HARTFORD. 
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A summary of Group Hospitalization 
Benefits in the plan of one life insurance 
company (similar in a general way with 
plans of some other companies), follows: 

Group hospitalization benefits provide 
for the payment of a cash benefit during 
confinement in a hospital, and a lump- 
sum payment to cover certain special 
hospital fees, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Hospitalization benefits are issued only 
in conjunction with a group accident and 
sickness policy, and are not issued sepa- 
rately. 

No case is written with less than 250 
eligible lives. 

Employe Reimbursement 


The policy provides for the reimburse- 
ment of the employe in the amount of: 
(1) $3 for each day of hospital confine- 
ment, excepting that if the actual hospi- 
tal charges are less than $3 a day, the 
payments will be limited to the actual 
amount of such charges. In any event, 
not more than $200 will be paid during 
any twelve consecutive months or during 
any continuous period of hospital con- 
finement; and in addition (2) not more 
than $15 in any twelve consecutive 
months for fees actually charged by the 
hospital for anesthetics, laboratory, and 
operating room incurred while actually 
confined in the hospital. 

Benefits are paid only if the confine- 
ment is in a regularly incorporated hos- 
pital and, together with any services in- 
volved, is recommended and approved by 
a physician or surgeon legally licensed 
to practice medicine. 

“Confinement” in a hospital is defined 
in the policy and certificates to mean 
confinement for at least twenty-four 
hours. 

The confinement must actually begin 
before the expiration of the regular tem- 
porary disability benefit period. 

No benefits are provided for operation, 
surgical, X-ray, or medicinal fees. 

No benefits are paid for injury or dis- 
ease arising out of, and in the course 
ot, employment. 

No benefits are paid for pregnancy or 
resulting childbirth or miscarriage. 


No benefits are paid for hospitalization 
resulting from a self-inflicted injury, 
while sane or insane. 

No employes Age 70 or over are cov- 
ered for hospitalization benefits, and cov- 
erage for such benefits terminates auto- 
matically on the policy (not certificate) 
anniversary next following attainment of 
Age 70. 

Only those employes covered for the 
regular accident and sickness benefits are 
covered for hospital benefits. On new 
groups containing hospitalization bene- 
fits, employes must take both the tem- 
porary disability benefits and the hos- 
pitalization benefits, or neither; they are 
not allowed to choose to carry either 
one alone. When hospitalization bene- 
fits are added to an existing accident 
and sickness policy, those covered under 
the existing policy may accept or reject 
the new coverage without prejudicing 
their regular accident and sickness cover- 
age, but the hospitalization benefits will 
not be made effective on any employes 
unless at least 90% of the employes then 
covered under the accident and sickness 
policy accept such hospitalization benefits 
as well, Employes not covered under 


Group Hospitalization Summary 


the existing policy at the time the hos- 
pitalization benefits are added must take 
both coverages or none as provided under 
new groups. 

All the provisions and limitations in 
the accident and sickness contract, where 
applicable, and with any necessary 
changes, apply to hospitalization benefits 
as well, and the financial experience of 
the two parts of the contract is com- 
bined. 

The minimum rate is fifty cents a 
month for each white male. Extra pre- 
miums are charged for groups having 
11% or more female and/or colored lives, 
and for extra-hazardous industries. The 
same percentage extras are charged as 
_ the regular temporary disability bene- 

ts. 

Rates are not guaranteed for more 
than one year. 


SSS: RRS See ee 


Provisions of Railroad Retirement Act 


Under I. C. C. Explained By Robbins 


At the convention of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries in Chicago last week 
R. R. Robbins discussed the law estab- 
lishing a compulsory contributory retire- 
ment plan applying to all employes of 
those railroads and subsidiary corpora- 
tions which are subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The speaker said that there is no evi- 
dence of an intention to place this plan 
on a reserve basis. The law contem- 
plates no segregation of service prior to 
the establishment of the plan from ser- 
vice after that date. There is no recog- 
nition of liability for prior service, and 
hence no necessity to estimate what this 
liability may be or what contributions 
are necessary to meet it. The board is 
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mercly empowered to determine the con. 
tribution rates from time to time so that 
the collections will always be sufficient to 
meet annuity payments as they become 
due. 
Are Reserves Necessary? 

In discussing the question, “Are Re- 
serves Necessary?” Mr. Robbins said: 

“The Railroad Retirement Act pro- 
vides that accrued pension rights shall 
continue regardless of discontinuance of 
service, and that there shall be no break 
in the growth of such rights when an 
employe moves from one railroad to an- 
other. This in itself would seem to be 
an advance of first magnitude in pension 
thought. But the provision for non-for- 
feiture of pension credit is accompanied 
in this plan by a very disturbing absence 
of reserves on the basis of each year’s 
service contributing its pro rata share 
to the means of payment of retirement 
benefits. A contributory industrial plan 
without reserves has been practically un- 
known in this country. This is doubt- 
lessly due to a strong conviction that at 
ieast the contributions of the employes 
should be safeguarded and that a pen- 
sion promise is no better than the means 
of keeping it. The mortality of corpora- 
tions and the multitude of mergers and 
reorganizations of recent years furnish 
convincing evidence that the support of 
pension promises should be completely 
separate from the risk of a particular 
business venture. Many of the contribu- 
tory plans have been underwritten by 
life insurance companies. A life ircnr- 
ance company is not permitted to make 
promises beyond its ability to pay, as 
shown by its reserves. This reserve basis 
has come to be considered essential and 
to distinguish the more recent pension 
plans on a ‘sound actuarial basis’ from 

(Continued on Page 17) 





Hospitalization 


(Continued from Page 6) 


have ceased when his temporary disabil- 
ity benefits terminated. Of course, if the 
confinement does commence within the 
stated time, the maximum benefits will be 
payable, if necessary, even though this 
may extend the payment beyond the reg- 
ular temporary disability benefit period. 

“The foregoing clauses and provisions 
are summarized. 

“In determining the initial premium 
rates for the benefits above described, 
the data collected from existing group 
hospitalization plans, regular hospitals, 
and various surveys were considered.* * * 

Comparison 

“It is interesting to compare the group 
plans offered by the insurance compa- 
nies with the hospital-operated plans. 
While there are many points of similar- 
ity, there are two or three points of im- 
portant difference. The hospital-operated 
plans usually provide for furnishing ac- 
tual hospital care in kind, with no further 
expense to the subscriber, generally for 
a period limited to three weeks. The 
insurance company plan pays a cash ben- 
efit of not exceeding $3 a day, usually not 
sufficient to cover the entire cost, but 
allows these benefits for nine weeks or 
more instead of three. On the other 
hand, under the hospital-operated plan 
the subscriber must go to the hospital, 
or one of the group hospitals, operating 
the plan in order to receive benefits. 
Under the insurance company plan the 
insured ‘may go to any regularly incor- 
porated hospital he desires. 

“It is difficult to compare the rates of 
the different plans because of the differ- 
ences in the benefits provided. , In most 
cases the rates charged seem to be con- 
sistent with the assumption of one day 
of hospital care per person per year.” 
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John R. Hastie Made 
a Mutual Life Manager 


HEADS ONE CHICAGO AGENCY 





Robert E. Spalding Retires After Twen- 
ty-three Years; New Manager 
Noted as Life Insurance Speaker 





John R. Hastie, one of the best known 
life insurance speakers of the Middle 
West, has been appointed manager for 
the Mutual Life in Chicago at No. 1 
LaSalle Street. The agency of which 
he takes charge has been managed by 
Robert E. Spalding, who after twen- 
ty-three years with the Mutual Life has 
reached the customary retirement age 
under the Mutual Life’s plan of retire- 

nt. 

a4 Hastie for several years has been 
associate manager of the Heifetz agency 
of the Mutual Life in Chicago. After 
having been engaged in publishing work 
Mr. Hastie joined the Mutual Life in 
Chicago as an agent. He became asso- 
ciated with the Heifetz agency of the 
company in 1926; has qualified every year 
for the Mutual Life’s $250000 Field Club 
and was awarded its Ten Point Medal at 
the New York convention in May of this 
year. 
“In addition ‘to his speeches at sales 
congresses, seminars, educational courses 
and similar events Mr, Hastie has fre- 
quently written articles on insurance 
subjects. He is past president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
and from 1926 through 1933 he has been 
on the company’s roll of leading produ- 
cers. 


Spalding a Text-Book Author 


Mr. Spalding has been a leading edu- 
cator in the Mutual Life ranks and has 
collaborated in several standard publica- 
tions of the company. He began as super- 
intendent of agents for the Chicago ter- 
ritory in 1911; was appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office in 1921. Two years !ater he be- 
came manager for The Mutual Life at 
Omaha, Nebraska, and in 1926, one of its 
managers in Chicago under the comp- 
any’s multiple unit system of agency rep- 
resentation in operation in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, the Mutual 
Life’s other Chicago managers being 
L. Coyner, Samuel Heifetz, H. C. Hintz- 
peter, and W. G. Warren, who is resi- 
dent agency inspector and manager of 
the Chicago Clearing House. 





PEORIA CONGRESS TODAY 

The Peoria annual sales congress, held 
by the Peoria Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in combination with the Fall 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters, is being held today. 
Among the speakers are Robert A. Ten- 
nant, New York State supervisor of field 
education and sales promotion, Metro- 
politan; Victor Jones, Aetna Life pro- 
ducer at South Bend, Ind.; William Ray 
Chapman, assistant director of agencies 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee ; Harold J. Whitehead, insurance 
counsellor of Vancouver, B. C., and Ear! 
E. Smith, assistant agency director of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 





PHILADELPHIA GENERAL AGENT 
The Philadelphia Life has appointed 
William Elliott as general agent of the 
home office agency to succeed R. Spen- 
cer Plummer who has been transferred 
to Raleigh, N. C. For the past several 
years Mr. Elliott has been in charge of 
group and brokerage lines for the Trav- 
elers in Philadelphia. Mr. Plummer, who 
1s a native of North Carolina, has been 
€sirous for some time of returning to 
his home state. 





LEAD WESTERN & SOUTHERN 
_ Leaders of the Western & Southern 
In joint results, Ordinary and Industrial, 
this year are F. Loudin, manager; L. 
ickey, superintendent, and E. Scott, all 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 
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WILLING HANDS 


and a 


STRONG ROPE 


e e e an age-old combination of 
strength...symbolic of the co- 
operation existing between the 


successful agency and its agents. 


Good “hands” are given plenty of 
strong rope in our agency. Our 
men enjoy every facility available 


for selling — and holding — clients. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
e 


General Agents for 


ro) The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estale ” 
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American Life Convent’n 
Chicago Headquarters 


TO MOVE FROM ST. LOUIS DEC. 1 





New Headquarters Are in Carbide and 
Carbon Builiding, 230 North Michi- 


gan Avenue; Has Two Floors 





The American Life Convention and the 
American Service Bureau have leased 
quarters in the Carbide and Carbon 
Building, 230 North Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill., and will move from their 
present home offices in the Shell Build- 
ing, St. Louis, about December 1. 


President H. K. Lindsley, who was 
elected to that office at the recent annual 
meeting of the convention held in Chi- 
cago, was in St. Louis last week to con- 
fer with Col. Robbins and Lee N. Parker, 
president of the American Service Bu- 
reau, in regard to the moving of the 
home offices and other business affairs of 
the organizations. 

The home offices of the organizations 
will occupy quarters on the thirtieth and 
thirty-first floors of the Carbide and 
Carbon Building, while the Chicago 
branch office of the American Service 
Bureau will have space on the seventh 
floor. At present the Chicago branch 
office is in the Fisher Building. 

The decision to move to Chicago was 
reached at the annual meeting of the 
convention held at the Edgewater Beach 
in Chicago on October 10 to 12, after a 
questionnaire sent to the membership of 
the convention resulted in a vote in 
favor of Chicago. The element that de- 
cided the move was the availability of 
Chicago to a larger proportion of the 
convention membership. 

The headquarters of the American 
Life Convention were brought to St. 
Louis from Omaha, Neb., in October, 
1926. Prior to that time Chicago was 
very seriously considered as the head- 
quarters city, but St. Louis was selected 
as more convenient to the membership 
as constituted at that time. Since 1926 
the association has expanded its activi- 
ties, so that the elements leading to the 
selection of St. Louis in 1926 no longer 
exist, and it was generally agreed that 
Chicago would prove more desirable. 
There was considerable sentiment at- 
tached to St. Louis as the convention 
headquarters, since it was in this city at 
the Jefferson Hotel back in 1905 that the 
groundwork for the American Life Con- 
vention was laid at a gathering of the 
executives of a comparatively few Mid- 
Western and Southern life insurance 
companies. 





Northwestern Mutual to Pay 
$33,500,000 in Dividends 


The Northwestern Mutual of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., will pay to policyholders ap- 
proximately $33,500,000 in dividends dur- 
ing 1935. This amount set aside from 
savings due to lower mortality losses, 
expense savings and surplus interest 
earnings, to be distributed as dividends 
during 1935 is more than $3,000,000 great- 
er than the sum dispersed during 1934, 
Percy H. Evans, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, pointed out. 

Total dividends distributed by the 
company to policyholders from 1929 
through 1935 will amount to more than 
$281,000,000. 

During the more than 75 years it has 
been in business the Northwestern Mu- 
tual has issued over 2,500,00 policies and 
has received in premiums more than 
$2,477,000,000. It has paid to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries a total of over 
$1,940,000,000. After paying all the ex- 
penses of its operations it had at the 
beginning of 1934 assets of over $1,000,- 
000,000. 


New insurance sold during the first 
nine months of the current year showed 
an increase of 238% over the same pe- 
riod in 1933. 
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The MAKING of the AGENT 


Education of the New Salesman Must 
Avoid “Cart Before the Horse” Effect of 
Teaching Selling First and Insurance Last 


By Charles A. Votaw 


Educational Director, C. L. McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York City 


Perhaps there is no subject connected with the life insurance business which is 


so much debated as that of education. 


Perhaps there is no procedure in which there is such a variance of methods as 


the education of the agent. 


The theory is sometimes advanced that some men will succeed without education 


and others fail with it. 
There is a ‘ 


succeed, then is soon enough to start educating him. 


will find out. 


‘cart before the horse” theory that, when we see a man is going to 


What he needs to know h: 


It would seem that the subject of education might be considered as follows: 


From the policyholder’s standpoint: 


An understanding of the life insurance 
business makes it apparent that it can- 
not be regarded as purely a commercial 
enterprise. The very nature of the busi- 
ness implies a_ relation of trusteeship. 
The acts of the life insurance agent often 
affect not only the present generation 
but a future generation. Inasmuch as 
his actions affect the economic existence 
of thousands of policyholders, he cannot 
afford to make mistakes. Every fran- 
chise to sell life insurance represents a 
serious responsibility from the company’s 
standpoint. It is important that the in- 
stitution of life insurance and the com- 
pany organization be properly represent- 
ed so as to correctly serve and maintain 
the confidence of the public. 

From the general agent’s or manager's 
standpoint: The general agent’s respon- 
sibility to the policyholder is almost the 
same as the company’s. He also owes 
his agent a full opportunity to succeed. 
This opportunity (or assistance to the 
agent) must be kept within an overhead 
expenditure which will allow a reason- 
able profit. Agents are profitable to their 
general agent in inverse proportion to 
the amount of supervision required. Of 
course, supervision and counsel are glad- 
ly given, but every unnecessary ques- 
tion eliminated, permits the supervisory 
organization to devote its time and en- 
ergy to something more constructive. 


Reasons for Educating Agent 


From the agent’s standpoint: There 
are four important reasons for education 
so far as the agent is concerned: 

Creation in him of the desire to con- 
tinue to read and study. Study creates 
interest; interest creates enthusiasm and 
enthusiasm creates sales. Cease study 


and interest lags, enthusiasm dies and 
the agent is in a “dry spell.” 

To give the agent self-confidence or 
background. It is well-known that what 
is said is not nearly so important as how 
it is said. One does not speak with con- 
viction when he does not understand 
what he is saying. 

To relieve embarrassment when the 
agent makes his first few calls. Give the 
agent a series of selling ideas couched in 
effective language and arrange in logical 
sequence. This will shorten the period 
when he is groping and trying to find 
himself. 

To create morale: This in no instance 
should be done by “pep talks” or super- 
ficial, super-induced enthusiasm. There 
seems to be a close tie-up between en- 
thusiasm and morale. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that when the word 
“enthusiasm” is used, it in no sense re- 
fers to that effervescent temporary atti- 
tude so often mistaken for the real 
thing. After all of the facts have been 
presented, and one through his own 
judgment arrives at certain conclusions 
which are so obvious as to become con- 
victions, and if these facts work to the 
betterment of himself and others, then 
enthusiasm has been created and he is 
in a state of high morale. During the 
formative training period, there exists, 
as at no other time, the opportunity 
through honestly presented facts, to es- 
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tablish respect and esteem for the insti- 
tution of life insurance, the company and 
the general agent. 
Conditions Affecting the Training 
Period: Physical Equipment 


The physical equipment of an educa- 
tional department should first afford pri- 
vacy. A salutation to a member of the 
study group or interruptions of the in- 
structor interfere with concentration, 
make repetition necessary, causing loss 
of time and energy. It is important that 
the physical equipment of the depart- 
ment be in keeping with the general 
agency office. 

When, after a good deal of delibera- 
tion, a new agent casts his lot with a 
certain organization, he should not be 
allocated during his training period to a 
room empty of furnishings except for a 
few chairs. Neither should this room be 
overfurnished, as entering the general 
office after his training would be an un- 
pleasant change. The equipment should 
consist of individual desks, if possible, 
and chairs affording a reasonable degree 
of physical comfort. Otherwise the 
learning process will be retarded. A 
good blackboard of ample size is desir- 
able. A large bulletin board on which 
can be displayed company documents 
and forms will also do much to acquaint 
the new agent with company and office 
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practices. A good projector and screen 
are also desirable where films can be 
obtained that are adapted to the jp. 
structor’s use. 


Educational Department A Profitable 
Unit 

The general agent should realize that 
the educational department is not just 
an ornament but a necessary and profit 
able part of his organization. While it 
is true that a well-operated department 
has a certain drawing power in attracting 
new men to the agency, the real reasons 
for spending money are three: 

Agents get into production sooner and 
build more good will in doing it. 

A well informed agency can be oper- 
ated with fewer supervisors, thus reduc- 
ing overhead for supervision more than 
the cost of the educational department, 

The largest cost in an agency building 
program is the turnover in agency per- 
sonnel. 


If a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and the prin- 
ciples of selling will reduce this turnover 
substantially, then any reasonable expen- 
diture for education has more than jus- 
tified itself. Agency turnover is one of 
the greatest adverse factors in this busi- 
ness. 

Cutting Down Turnover 


A certain well-known and _ compara- 
tively successful general agent publicly 
admits that his annual turnover is 60%. 
We all know that in many instances the 
percentage is higher. Every agent who 
comes into the life insurance business 
and goes out a failure is a negative cen- 
ter of influence for the rest of his life. 
This is a situation which the business, 
the agency and the company can ill 
afford. 

The instructor should realize that his 
is a serious responsibility. He should 
regard his job as one of the most impor- 
tant in the agency. If he thinks train- 
ing is important, the student will think 
it is important. Classes should be con- 
ducted with informal simplicity, eliminat- 
ing as much as possible the “school” at- 
mosphere. 

However, a business atmosphere should 
prevail. There should be a definite time 
to start and a definite time to stop. This 
is the time to form correct working 
habits. 

What Should Be Taught and Arrange 
ment of Material } 

Much has been written and more said 
these days about what should be taught 
to the new agent and the order in which 
the subjects should be presented. Ideas 
range all the way from those of the strict 
fundamentalist to the ultra-modernist. 
Some feel that he should scholastically 
qualify for a C. L. U. before he starts 
to sell. Others feel he should be in the 


field not later than the first afternoon | 


of his training. ; 
Some feel that such prosaic subjects 

as Economics, History and Mathematics 

have no place in the curriculum. Some 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 
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Attractive Policies 
Children's Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 


Philadelphia Life 
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Opportunity In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 
Do you live in Wheeling, Charleston, or Huntington? 


Glad to furnish full information. 


Insurance Company 


Par and Non Par 
Low Cost Life Policies 
Special Adjustment Policies 
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Education A Process, Not An Event 

It is pretty well recognized that edu- 
cation is a continuous process of mental 
development and not an event. This 
rather implies that where the develop- 
ment is along a line of related subjects, 
the fundamental ones, or, in other words, 
the ones which will serve as a founda- 
tion upon which to super-impose the 
others, must come first. 

The medical student is taught anatomy 
and materia medica before he is taught 
diagnosis. The lawyer is given an ex- 
haustive course in fundamental law be- 
fore he is taught the technique of plead- 
ing his case before a jury. It is also 
pretty well established that the average 
individual forgets 60% of what he learns 
within six hours of the time he learns it 
and that the forgetting process continues 
in varying degrees to almost complete- 
ness. It would seem reasonable then, 
that such vital subjects as prospecting 
and the psychology of selling should 
come nearer the time when they will be 
put into use. 

From the pulpit, the press, the edu- 
cator and the judicial bench come various 
definitions of the institution and the 
functions of life insurance. It has been 
described as a method of indemnification 
for the loss of economic value, as the 
only known means of providing a definite 
sum of money at an indefinite time. 

Stirring Definitions of Insurance 

Elizur Wright said: “Life Insurance is 
the standing together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, of hosts of manly men to defend 
each other’s homes from the enemy that 
shoots on the sly and in the dark. It is 
the realization of fraternity without the 
destruction of independence and individ- 
uality. It is charity without scant which 
enriches the giver and does not humili- 
ate the receiver. . 

The Northwestern Mutual says, “It is 
a community of neighbors banded to- 
gether, that the misfortunes of the few 
may be shared by the many.” 

To the seasoned life insurance man, 
these definitions cease to be prosaic, in 
fact they stir his imagination to a de- 
lightful conjecture of the ramifications of 
this great business, but to the new man 
they lend only to his confusion. 

What is economic value? When does 
the individual possess it? Why is it 
lost, particularly if the man lives and re- 
mains in possession of his faculties? 
How can companies promise to pay def- 
inite sums of money when they do not 
know when they will be called upon to 
pay? What is this distribution of mis- 
fortune? Such questions can be an- 
swered only by an understanding of the 
economics of life insurance, which should 
be the first subject studied. 


Illustration of Lecture 


I am under no misapprehension as to 
the thorough knowledge that many of 
my readers have of the life insurance 
lusiness and it is not the purpose of this 
article to become academic. But to illus- 
trate how we start the new man, may I 
take you, in your imagination, to my 
classroom for a few moments, where we 
will follow very closely Dr. Huebner’s 
outline of the Economics of Life Insur- 
ance? 

Life insurance is indemnification for 
the loss of economic value. It is nec- 
€ssary to confine life insurance to eco- 
nomic loss as there is no yard stick by 
which to measure sentimental loss. Some 
sentimental attachments in life outweigh 
any consideration in material values. 
Therefore, in working out a system of 
indemnification for loss, we must con- 
fine it to something we can measure, or 
In other words, economic loss. Then, 


when does the individual have an eco- 
nomic value ? 


Teaching Social Background 
A reflection to our college sociology 


PHILADELPHIA C.L.U. OFFICERS 


V. C. Chambers Ch President; 
Others Are Milliken, Stouffer 
and Elsie Ullrich 

Vaughan C. Chambers was elected 
president of the Philadelphia chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters at the Oc- 
tober meeting of that organization at 
which eight newly qualified members 
were entertained. Other officers are B. 
Carter Milliken, vice-president; Elsie 
Ullrich, secretary, and Richard Stouffer, 
treasurer. 











PRESIDENT GREAT-WEST CLUB 


The men’s club of the Great-West Life 
now celebrating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary elected Eustace A. Brock, secretary 
of the company, as president of the club 
at the October meeting, succeeding H. P. 
Dexter. C. C. Ferguson, general mana- 
ger, presented diplomas and certificates 
to members of the staff who passed the 
examinations of the Toronto Institute of 
Insurance and the Life Office Manage- 
ment Insurance Institute. Other officers 
elected are Mr. Ferguson, honorary pres- 
ident; A. J. D. Morgan, honorary vice- 
president; G. F. Jormy, vice-president, 
and W. Davidson Thomson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


LUTHER-KEFFER PRODUCTION 

The Luther-Keffer agency of the 
Aetna Life in New York City paid-for 
$1,560,029 during October. The total for 
the year to date is $17,066,888. 








VISITS OHIO AGENCIES 

William H. Harrison, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Atlantic Life, was in Ohio recently vis- 
iting the agencies of the company. Eu- 
gene A. Hahne, newly appointed super- 
visor for the company in Middle West 
territory, accompanied Mr. Harrison. 


NEW ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


J. Sinclair Dixon has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Northern Life 
of Canada. He has been with the Lon- 
don Life. 








will recall that there was a time in the 
history of man when he wandered in 
tribes, each individual securing his own 
food, wearing little or no clothing, and 
it is apparent that if such an individual 
were killed by a wild animal, there would 
be no economic loss; but, if we let our 
minds run down to the Pastoral stage, 
where the family group began to form 
and the male members of the family did 
the hunting and the fishing and the fe- 
male members made some preparation of 
the food and fashioned clothing from 
skins of the animals that were caught, 
then, if a lion killed a hunter, someone 
went hungry. Interdependence had 
arisen! 

That same idea can be transferred to 
present times. Here is a fine young man 
who graduated from college last Spring. 
He was fortunate in finding a job at 
$100 a month. However, he spends $105 
a month. Should anything happen to 
him, of course, it would break his moth- 
er’s heart. It would wreck his Dad, but, 
outside of that there would be no im- 
mediate loss. 

However, consider the man who earns 
$600 a month and who spends $100 a 
month for food, clothes, cigars, commuta- 
tion, etc. He has a current economic or 
money value to his family of $500 per 
month. This current economic value, 
multiplied by his months of expectation 
of performance, indicates his potential 
economic value and this is the method 
used today by the courts in damage 
suits. Then it is apparent that economic 
value exists when an individual produces 
more than he personally consumes. 

Next, why do some men have economic 
value and others not? There are five 
factors involved. 


Next week Mr. Votaw will continue the 
description of an agency ‘training course 
and discuss the value of the new agent 
knowing insurance history. 








Passionate Conviction 


Is Necessary 





The Life Insurance solicitor should be a man who is not 
content to take a “dole,” either from a company or a general 
agent. 


No agent should be accredited to a company or to a 
general agency who has not a passionate conviction that he 
is bound to succeed. Some persons turn to Life Insurance 
soliciting as a dernier ressort, hoping that someone will be 
found to “carry them along” for six months or a year. 


A good idea was expressed at a recent convention of 
the Life Underwriters, when it was declared, in substance, 
that it was poor management to bring the business of Life 
Insurance down to the average agent instead of bringing all 
solicitors up to the high plane of Life Insurance. 


Agency supervision, daily meetings, reports, advance 
schedules, and like appurtenances are all right, of course— 
and very necessary too—but with all these details there must 
be a passionate conviction that their work is truly worthy 
and the results honorable. 


The man who is easily persuaded to take up the solicita- 
tion of Life Insurance because it guarantees him something 
to eat for a short period but who has not a consuming feeling 
that he must succeed, despite all handicaps, would better be 
left alone. 


True, education and pep meetings may convert him into 
a successful agent—such evangelizing processes ofttimes do 
this—but the man who has an “election” for the Life Insur- 
ance business is the man who succeeds. 


Man-power is a necessity, but it must be of the right 
sort. An agent whose predilection favors the job cannot 
help but succeed. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
























CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Is inaugurating a permanent 
company development plan, 


with 


Supervisory and 
District Managership 


openings 
in 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

New Jersey 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


for men who have 


A REASONABLY GOOD 
AND A STEADY 
PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


WHO NOW DESIRE TO 
BUILD A UNIT OF 
THEIR OWN 


reasonable financial backing . 
liberal organization reward . 
opportunity of permanent sal- 
aried managerships service 
salary retirement contract for 
personal production . 





Wilmington-- Delaware 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 
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Building An Outdoor Campaign Told 
By Fred L. Fisher, Lincoln National 


Outdoor advertising has been used ef- 
fectively by the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne and Fred L. Fisher, adver- 
tising manager of that company told the 
Life Advertisers Association at Mem- 
phis last week about its campaign. The 
procedure in determining, planning and 
carrying on an outdoor program, said 
Mr. Fisher, parallels that used in any 
other major advertising campaign. 

An analysis of one’s own field of en- 
deavor must be made before instituting 
any advertising program, said Mr. Fish- 
er. Problems directly concerning the 
field must first be ironed out. In what 
towns or territories shall the advertising 
be done? The answer to this question 
must be made in planning a newspaper 
or direct mail campaign as well as out- 
door. On what basis shall the choice be 
made? This can be decided by the size 
of the town, the amount of company 
business in the territory, the amount of 
company business being produced there, 
the number of active agents, or a com- 
bination of all. Field analysis also in- 
cludes, in outdoor advertising as well as 
in newspapers, the question of local pub- 
licity. Shall the agent have an imprint 
on the poster or in the case of news- 
paper advertising, shall his name appear 
on the ad? 

How shall the cost be distributed? 
Shall the company pay half and agents 
pay half, shall the company pay all, or 
shall the company pay the mechanical 
cost and charge the agent with the space 
cost? Problems such as this arise in 
newspaper advertising as well as in out- 
door advertising. There is nothing par- 
ticularly individual to the outdoor meth- 
od as far as field analysis is concerned. 
Even circulation problems are similar. 
For magazines and newspapers the ad- 
vertiser has the services of the Audit 
3ureau of Circulation. In outdoor ad- 


vertising, circulation is determined by 
the Traffic Audit Bureau. 

The procedure followed in choosing an 
advertising agency placing the material 
is the same as that used in choosing an 
agency for other media. The service, the 
ability of the personnel, familiarity of 
the agencies with the work and with the 
company problems, the potency of its 
ideas, and etc. are all to be studied be- 
fore a decision can be made. 

Any recognized advertising agency 
that holds a membership in the “National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau” is entitled 
to place outdoor advertising business. 
Advertising agencies operate on 15% of 
the gross board rental. 

Some of the Questions Arising 

Taking up some of the special points 
in this field Mr. Fisher said, “Decision 
must be made with the help of the 
agency as to whether or not you wish 
to use an institutional theme or selling 
theme. Outdoor advertising can be used 
for direct selling just as readily as can 
magazine or newspaper advertising. The 
outdoor advertiser is not confined to an 
institutional theme and name advertising 
exclusively. 

“Strange as it may seem there is a 
long and short copy question in outdoor 
advertising even though at first glance 
it seems impossible. In outdoor it is a 
question of one or two words against a 
sentence. However, outdoor advertising 
differs somewhat from other advertising 
media in that copy must be chosen as 
much for its visual effect as for its 
mental effect. In outdoor advertising 
more especially than in any other me- 
dium copy must not only get over a 
message to the mind of the person who 
reads it but must definitely form a part 
of the layout and aid toward a visual 
impression. 

“Layout in outdoor advertising posters 


Life Advertisers Ass’n 1934 Awards 


INSURANCE JOURNAL 
1. Central Life of lowa 
2. United Mutual Life 
3. Yeoman Mutual Life 
STATEMENT 
1. Yeoman Mutual Life 
2. Connecticut Mutual Life 
3. Equitable Society 
National Guardian Life 
Provident Mutual Life 
MAGAZINE 
1. Penn Mutual Life 
2. Equitable Society 
3. National Life of Vermont 
NEWSPAPER 
1. Provident Mutual Life 
2. Imperial Life 
3. Dominion Life 
BOOKLETS 
1. Provident Mutual Life 
2. London Life 
3. Imperial Life 
FOLDERS—LEAFLETS 
1. Equitable Society 
2. Pacific Mutual Life 
3. Provident Mutual Life 
Jefferson Standard Life 
PUBLICATIONS TO AGENTS 
1. Connecticut Mutual Life 
2. Reliance Life 
3. Connecticut General 
PUBLICATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
1. Imperial Life 
2. Massachusetts Mutual Life 
3. Provident Mutual Life. 
SALES PROMOTION 
1. Connecticut Mutual Life 
2. Yeoman Mutual Life 
3. Acacia Mutual Life 
DIRECT MAIL 
1. Northwestern National Life 
2. Reliance Life 
3. Provident Life of N. D. 
CONSERVATION 
1. Pacific Mutual Life 
Abraham Lincoln Life 
Life Insurance Co, of Virginia 
Monarch Life 
Provident Life of N. D. 


en 


OTHER ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
1. Provident Mutual Life (Radio) 
2. Equitable Life of Iowa (Policy Jackets) 
3. Jefferson Standard Life (Greeting Cards) 


GENERAL LIST OF WINNERS 


(First, second and third awards in al? 
classifications. ) 


Provident Mutual Life 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
Yeoman Mutual Life 
Imperial Life of Canada 
Equitable Society 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Reliance Life 
Northwestern National 
Penn Mutual Life 
Central Life of Iowa 
Abraham Lincoln Life 
Jefferson Standard Life 
11. United Mutual Life 
12. Equitable Life of Iowa 
13. Massachusetts Mutual Life 
14. Provident Life of N. D. 
15. Connecticut General 
Dominion Life of Canada 
Acacia Mutual Life 
London Life 
16. National Life of Vermont 
17. Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
18. National Guardian Life 
Monarch Life 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Insurance Journal, Connecticut Mutual 
Statement Advertising, Northwestern National 
Magazine, Home Life of New York 
Newspaper, Jefferson Standard Life 
Booklets, Equitable Society 
Folders and Leaflets, Pilot Life 
Publications to Agents, Great-West 
Publications to Policyholders, Conn. Mutual 
Sales Promotion, Abraham Lincoln, Imperial 
Direct Mail, Equitable Society 
Conservation, Great-West, Mass. Mutual 
Other Advertising Material: 

Radio, London Life 

Blotters, United Mutual Life 

Calendars, Manufacturers Life 

Novelties, Central States Life 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION 


Jefferson Standard for conservation plan used 
with agents. 


a 
So SNOMsYNe 


—_——— 


Ad ‘Tonle! 


(Continued from Page 3) 
definite effort on the part of sales Pro- 
motion men to make their advertising 
appeal to the buyer of life insurance 
There are some fine examples of folders 
which present life insurance in terms of 
the needs that it meets. 

The section of publications to both 
policyholders and agents exhibit a ya. 
riety of styles, ranging from a mimeo. 
graphed weekly bulletin to an elaborate 
magazine type published monthly, 

The sales promotion section gives some 
splendid examples of President’s Month 
and Company Anniversary campaigns, 
There were also a number of campaigns 
embracing the military and naval idea, 
Someone said that the sales managers 
slogan in 1934 must have been “The 
Army and Navy Forever.” 

The direct-mail exhibit shows that 
there is a definite trend towards selec- 
tive prospecting and the various pieces 
have been designed to give practical as- 
sistance to the agent in the field. 

The question of conservation was 
given new angles of discussion in the 
exhibits of the various companies. Those 
who believe that conservation efforts 
should be expended on policyholders had 
plenty of evidence to back their belief. 
Companies who tie up their conservation 
work with their agency work had also 
their side of the story. 

The complete advertising exhibit filled 
the entire mezzanine floor of the beau- 
tiful Hotel “Peabody, and all during the 
meeting L. A. A. members could be seen 
jotting down ideas that came to them as 
they inspected the array of material. 

Fifty-one companies were represented 
in the exhibit. 








is of supreme importance. The theo- 
retically perfect one is composed of three 
units, the caption, the illustration and 
the name. More units than this, unless 
done with consummate skill confuses the 
impression of the board and detracts 
from its effectiveness. The layout in 
outdoor advertising differs considerably 
from that of other media. In a maga- 
zine or newspaper it is the primary func- 
tion of the layout to make the advertise- 
ment attractive to the eye, lead the 
reader into the copy and to get final ac- 
tion whereas the purpose of the layout 
in outdoor advertising is to create mem- 
ory value. This might be stated briefly 
as follows: Magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising—attract — read —act. Outdoor 
Advertising—attract—read—remember. 
“Any discussion of layout naturally 
leads to the next problem, that of art. 
In outdoor advertising this question is 
particularly important as it is upon the 
art work that the visual impression and 
memory value of the outdoor advertising 
rests. There are many divided schools 
of thought on this. Shall the art work 
be expensive and done by a nationally 
known man or shall it not? Shall the 
art work be modern, conventionalized or 
natural? These questions are for the at- 
vertiser and his agency to decide, ani 
are not alone confined to outdoor adver- 
tising. There are, however, some pat- 
ticular differences in choosing an out 
door advertising artist that must be kept 
in mind. The artist must know color 
and color lithography. Obviously an ar- 
tist that designed a beautiful poster ™ 
colors that were known by experience 
to be those that faded most readily 
would be expensive to all concerned. He 
must know poster design. He must be4 
master of mass rather than of detail. 
In outdoor advertising mechanical pro 
duction this is tremendously importamt 
as well as quite expensive. In producing 
half tones, etchings, electrotypes and ete 
in magazine or newspaper advertising 
the advertiser can rely upon purely me 
chanical aid helped along, of course, Dy 
skilled craftsmen. The chances, howevet, 
that your advertisement will finally af 
pear the way you planned it are prac 
tically 100%. In the lithography of 
sheet posters, however, this is not eX 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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A Mutual Life Advertisement in 
Literary Digest, November 17th; Time, November 19th; Collier’s, December 8th. 





Fis Own Beneficiary 


Sometimes the story of an ordinary indi- 
vidual trying to get all he can out of life is 
more interesting than the exploits of genius. 


About twenty years ago a young man se- 
cured a modest life insurance policy. An 
agency representative had suggested that any 
thinking person would arrange early in life 
for some insurance. 


A few years later this man married and 
was transferred to another city. Here another 
life insurance man expressed surprise that he 
had not purchased more insurance upon marry- 
ing, whereupon he did so. 


Some time afterwards when he had taken 
a better position with another firm and his first 
child was born, a life insurance representative 
suggested his taking a third policy. 


And as this man’s life unfolded, there ap- 
peared to be controlling reasons for him to 
increase his insurance until teday he has poli- 
cies aggregating $40,000. His action in each 
case resulted from convincing representations 
made by life insurance salesmen. 


Grateful for the fact that today he has a 
valuable life insurance estate, this policy- 
holder, a very real person, recently decided to 
make the next move himself. To The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York (in 
which he has most of his policies), he put this 
question :-— 


“If I live and continue to pay all my 
premiums, now amounting to nearly $1,000 


a year, until I am 65, how much /ife income 
from the fund I have been accumulating can 
I expect to receive?” 


The representative who called on him did 
some calculating. “Approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a month,” he replied. 
His questioner was delighted. “That will make 
me the beneficiary!” he exclaimed. 


“Yes,” replied his friend, “but there is one 
point you may wish to consider. When you are 
65 your wife will be 60. It can be arranged so 
that in the event of your death this income 
would be paid to her as long as she lives!” 


“T would like that,” was the reply of this 
policyholder, and the agreement was signed. 


As the company representative left, his 
questioner made this observation: “I am very 
much indebted to you, but I am a little dis- 
appointed that the only life insurance plan I 
ever really originated myself should have been 
so quickly improved upon by you.” 


If you are discussing life insurance with a 
Mutual Life representative who demonstrates 
that he knows more about what it can do for 
you than you do, yourself, you will perhaps 
not hold it against him. After all, you may be 
the beneficiary! 

* * * 
May we tell you more of how ordinary life insurance 
is constantly taking on new meaning and importance 
in the life of today? Send for the booklet “The Dol- 


lar that Keeps on Growing,” which you may have 
simply by asking a representative or writing for it. 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Gompany of New York 


pavip F. HousTON VYresident 
34 Nassau Street New York 
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Efficient Sales Promotion 





W ork 


Outlined By K. H. Mathus 


The line of direction along which a 
sales promotion department of a life in- 
surance home office should grow was the 
theme of a discussion by Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, editor for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life and a founder of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, at the annual meet- 
ing of that association in Memphis last 
Mr. Mathus found that many 
sales promotion departments have grown 
haphazardly according to chance needs 
and that therefore they have not been 
perfect in giving service to the company, 


Friday. 


passing over some undeveloped oppor- 
However, every year the de- 
are being organized afong 
more scientific lines and increasing their 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mathus presented the results of a 
survey made in regard to the organiza- 
tion of a sales promotion department. 
Among the points brought out were the 
advantages of the departmental head 
keeping all home office executives thor- 
oughly informed as to what the sales 
promotion division is accomplishing. 

Mr. Mathus remarked, “In most com- 
panies the growth of the sales promo- 
tion department has been impirical, with- 
out definite plan over a long period. The 
structure of mechanical set-up is usually 
simple, becoming complicated only when 
a mass of details engulfs the executive 
head: of the department. 

“Financial control seems to be woe- 
fully lacking in most cases. Sometimes 
the appropriation is arrived at by mere- 
ly planning not to exceed the expendi- 
tures of the previous year, or an arbi- 
trary figure is set which has little scien- 
tific basis in proper planning in relation 
to the company’s activities as a whole. 
The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau informs me that they know of no 
one company in this country which auto- 
matically appropriates for sales promo- 
tion purposes a certain percentage of 
premium income which would seem to 
be a good basis from which to start. 

“It is a healthy sign, however, that 
more and more companies are beginning 
to experiment with a more scientific 
form of budgetary control, which will 
bear some relation to the goal desired 
and the means with which to accomplish 
it.” 

Need to Chart Present Structure 


In laying plans for the future, Mr. 
Mathus recommended as the first step 
in improvement the liberal use of charts. 
“Chart the present structure,” he said, 
“to bring order out of chaos; then chart 
the ideal structure, to outline the future. 
This involves, of course, long term plan- 
ning, allocation of duties and proper co- 
operation with other departments, in or- 
der to tic in with company policy and 
other plans which will be developed dur- 
ing the coming years which should be 
closely correlated with sales promotion 
efforts.” 

The functions of a sales promotion de- 
partment, both creative and productive, 
Mr. Mathus listed as follows: 

Advertising, publicity, literature, house 
organs, lead service, conservation, policy- 
holders’ service, recruiting, general 
agents’ service, general agency activities, 


tunities. 
partments 


contests, conventions, and some miscel- 
laneous inter-office matters. 

Developing Field Contacts a Prime 

Necessity 

A proper balance is needed between 
sales promotion, or planning in the home 
office, and field work, or contacts with 
the agents and general agents, stated Mr. 
Mathus, pointing out that in most cases 
not enough time is spent in the field by 
the sales promotion manager and that 
this is the one point where most sales 


promotion departments are weakest. 
There are three well-defined avenues of 
field contact: agency trips; conventions ; 
home office visitors. 

“Plentiful field contacts are absolute- 
ly necessary,” said Mr. Mathus, “if the 
sales promotion manager is ever to be 
more than an office boy and if this de- 
partment is ever to be a real vital force 
in the progress of his company. Just as 
there are three avenues for field contact, 
so are there three well-defined results 


Survey Shows Requirements for 
Developing Promotion Department 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual, concluded his remarks at the Life 
Advertisers Association at Memphis with a summary of opinions of several leading 
sales promotion men on some of the important factors in developing a sales promo- 


tion department. 


What in your opinion are the most im- 
portant angles to bear in mind in organ- 
izing or developing a sales promotion de- 
partment? 

The definite needs of your company in 
this respect. 

Complete organization of details—lack 
of this can ruin further growth. 

Expense in proportion to the ma- 
terial placed in the hands of the agent 
should be given first consideration. Per- 
sonnel should be composed of those peo- 
ple who can adapt themselves to an 
agent’s working condition. 

Having agency department sold on the 
idea and determined to work in harmony 
with the sales promotion department 
when organized. Have a properly trained 
man head up the sales promotion work. 

Machinery by which to free the crea- 
tive head from as much detail as possi- 


ble. This has been found hard to 
achieve. 
No sales promotion department can 


succeed except as an integral part of the 
sales department. These are really one 
and they must work together as such. 

Gradual building rather than the im- 
mediate big spread which comes too fast 
to be absorbed. A fairly good advance 
idea of what should be done during the 
next three years, not the next three 
months. Not so much forcing material 
on the salesman as making him want it. 

Personnel—should be life insurance 
men with creative and copyrighting 
ability. Co-operation—agency and other 
departments should be enthusiastic about 
value of sales promotion section and use 
it consistently. 

Give proper justification for the ex- 
pense of the department. 

Minimum of detail work by field forces. 

Encourage following up mailings; mak- 
ing reports of sales; picture the services 
as a privilege to the agent and not as a 
duty. Use human copy with proper hu- 
man interest. 

Get a picture of what is being done, 
then determine what further objectives 
the company wishes to achieve, such as 
direct sales, building goodwill and more 
widely known company name. Tie in 
with the plans of the agency departmeni 
proper. I think the answer to this ques- 
tion is “men.” It seems to me that a 
good sales promotion man should know 
both advertising and insurance. Some 





advertising men are weak in either one 
or the other of these attributes. 

The importance of selecting the proper 
party as a head cannot be stressed too 
greatly. 

General agency companies are con- 
stantly under pressure to go much far- 
ther than they ought along the lines of 
sales promotion, particularly in pertain- 
ing to securing training and development 
of men. 

A great deal is expected from the sales 
promotion department by all other de- 
partments and occasionally it finds it- 
self handicapped by the necessity of ca- 
tering to the wishes of everybody. 

Most sales promotion departments are 
excellent as such, but weak as company 
departments. 


What Are Weaknesses? 


Where are most departments weakest 
and how can this weakness be overcome ? 

In securing factual proof of the worth 
of their work. This can be cured par- 
tially by testing material, asking for re- 
ports and from questionnaires to sales- 
men. 

In selling agents on the idea of using 
their material. To get material used 
properly it is necessary to engage con- 
tinually in an educational campaign. 

Lack of close co-operation between 
agency and sales promotion departments; 
prevent one going off on a tangent while 
the other is heading along other lines. 
May be overcome by selling the agency 
department on the wisdom of having both 
departments shooting at the same mark 
at the same time. 

Burdened with too many details; can 
be overcome by proper delegation ot 
duties. 

_In doing a job that tickles the adver- 
tising man but may not be what the 
salesman wants. 

Failure to get fieldman’s point of view. 
Co-ordination with agency department 
in actual agency work. 

In getting general agents to sell and 
resell the service to agents. Monthly 
reports to general agents and reports to 
users showing use and results and bul- 
letins will help overcome this weakness. 
Home office travelers should discuss vari- 
ous plans on each field visit. Awards 
may be given for good results where 
laws permit and helpful experiences of 

(Continued on Page 16) 


from this activity: commendations; critj- 
cisms; suggestions.” 

Contacts Discussed With Executives 

The first step in getting the sales pro- 
motion manager into the field more fre- 
quently is of course to convince the offi- 
cials of the necessity and value of such 
action. This may be done by personal 
conference, followed by a trial trip, in 
which minute record of ideas, criticisms, 
and suggestions received are kept and 
reported to the agency official. 

In order that the work of the depart- 
ment may proceed uninterrupted during 
his absence, it is of course necessary that 
he organize himself, first, according to 
office procedure, which involves delegat- 
ing the duties, in order that he may get 
relief from details and get away from 
the shackles of the desk. 

The sales promotion manager should, 
of course, organize himself in regard to 
his field trips, and carefully route his 
regular calls a year in advance. Special 
visits and speaking assignments which 
may come up occasionally give an op- 
portunity to cover all sales promotion 
angles in that territory at the same time, 
which of course involves some modifica- 
tion of the advance planning previously 
agreed upon. 

Demonstrating Value of Work 


Mr. Mathus made suggestions in re- 
gard to the means of demonstrating to 
executives and field men the value of 
sales promotion. He discussed the use 
of field testimonials; the routing of a 
press book containing trade journal and 
daily press clippings; display of awards, 
outside honors and recognition; personal 
discussion with officials; demand and re- 
quests from field; recounting of definite 
results achieved; display of literature in 
home office; announcement and sample 
of each new item to every official and 
department head; and field testing. 

Files and Forms 


Mr. Mathus discussed in some detail 
a carefully worked out filing arrange- 
ment used in his office, discussed depart- 
mental forms and routing of material 
eliminating waste. 

He distributed to his listeners a long- 
term planning sheet; a form of printing 
order; a work-in-process sheet; a bud- 
cetary distribution sheet; and a monthly 
budget financial sheet, after which he 
took up the important but little known 
subject of “budgetary distribution.” 


Budgetary Distribution Now Being Tried 


Considerable stress was laid on a new 
plan of eliminating waste being experi- 
mented with by a few companies known 
as a budgetary distribution of sales liter- 
ature. Under this plan each general agent 
is given a complete catalog of sales helps 
at the start of the year and is allotted a 
certain amount of literature on a dollar 
basis for that year, supplemented by 4 
few small pieces free of charge. 

An accounting is kept by both the 
home office and general agent, the bal- 
ance to his credit being marked on each 
requisition slip at the time of each order- 
ing. 

The allotment is based on: number of 
men in the agency; past experience am 
results; seasonal and campaign demands. 

A plan used by another company is to 
offer two complete sets of sales litera 
ture, one known as standard, offered free 
of course, and one as deluxe, for which 
a small charge is made. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ All policy contracts are issued on a non-par- 
ticipating basis with guaranteed benefits at 
a guaranteed low cost. No guesses. no 
estimates, no uncertainties, no change in 
what the client has to pay. 




















Extensive Equipment Needed 
For Competent Service. 


Professional service implies command of all 
forms needed to safeguard the financial future of 
the client and of those for whom he is responsible. 


One situation calls aloud for accident insurance; 
another, life insurance with a trust agreement. 
Both retirement and single premium annuities 
often contribute to the correct solution. 


Salary savings and all group lines are increas: 
ingly essential equipment for agents willing to 
assume large responsibilities. Our local office will 
supply any information needed. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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THE ATTRIBUTES of CHARACTER 


W iH institutions as with individuals, GOOD 
character is firmly fixed in old-time honesty. 
STRONG character requires, in addition to in- 
tegrity, both the ability and the sustained deter- 
mination to serve constructively. The strength 
and stability of Reliance Life, its honesty of man- 
agement and its long record of conscientious 
service to policyholders are unmistakable evi- 


dences of the Company’s strength of character. 
‘ - <, 4 CLE eal 
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Ask I. B. Jacobson 
of Baltimore, Md. 
—representing 
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for more than 
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NEARLY FORTY YEARS 
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The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 
of its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 
policyholder or beneficiary. 





The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. In this way 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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Life Advertisers 





Ways Advertising Dep’t Can Help 
General Agent With Recruiting Plan 


Ways in which the advertising or sales 
promotion manager can help the general 
agent with a recruiting plan were dis- 
cussed at the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion meeting at Memphis last week by 
John W. Murphy, public relations man- 
ager of the Pan American Life of New 
Orleans. Where the home office comes 
in in such a plan, Mr. Murphy said, is 
to generate ideas for the universal adop- 
tion of all agencies. 

The job of selling prospective agents 
on life insurance work is surprisingly 
similar to that of selling prospective pol- 
icyholders, said Mr. Murphy. Each must 
eventually come to the face-to-face in- 
terview, regardless of what preliminary 
selling steps are taken. 30th are 
achieved through»imparting information 
to the prospect before the sale. A man 
is no more going to walk up and blindly 
sign a contract to write life insurance 
than he is to sign anything else without 
first being satisfied it is to his advantage. 

Naturally, the home office can’t supply 
much of the face-to-face part of the sell- 
ing job. But in imparting information 
on our business to the prospective agent 
—there’s where the general agent and 
the manager can be saved a lot of trou- 
ble. He can be saved not only the trou- 
ble of giving information, but the trouble 
of preparing it—and, if that which is to 
be given agency prospects is prepared 
alone standard lines on a plan that can 
be followed by any agency, regardless 
of its general methods of recruiting, it 
is hound to do some good. 

Several years ago the agency depart- 
ment of the Pan-American made a study 
of agency turnover and production by 
agents of all types, which later led to 
the preparation of a considerable amount 
of new materials designed to assist the 
general agent or manager in recruiting 
and training. An outgrowth of that 
study which became a more or less per- 
manent feature of Pan-American agency 


service is a direct-mail recruiting plan. 


At the time of its conception, it was 
urged that the plan be used on an exten- 
sive basis because of wide-spread unem- 
ployment and the opportunity to secure 
a great number of high-class men. The 
system acquitted itself so well in that 
first test that, with revisions, it has been 
operated continuously since as a home 
office aid in recruiting. 


How Plan Was Worked Out 


In devising this plan, continued Mr. 
Murphy, it was necessary to review care- 
fully the matter usually constituting the 
sales talk employed in contracting agents. 
This was necessary in order that no 
points might be missed, but it was also 
necessary to keep in mind the extent to 
which the material might be put into 
print if it were expected to be read and 
absorbed. 
The general subjects to be included in 
the recruiting plan were finally narrowed 
down to four: 1. Life Insurance as an 
institution; 2. Our company as a factor 
in that institution; 3. The nrofession of 
life underwriting; 4. Life Underwriting 
under our company’s contract. 
The next step was to resolve upon the 
, form our treatment of the subjects would 
take. The system whch finally evolved 
consisted of a series of four booklets, 
one covering each subject, each intro- 
duced by a multigraphed letter filled in 
with the name of the prospective agent 
and signed in ink by the manager of the 
United States agencies. 

These booklets being intended as ma- 
terial for use under all conditions—their 
chief function being to simply impart 
information—all argumentative matter 
was therefore excluded and, with the ex- 
ception of one booklet, the contents of 


the series was confined to simple state- 
ments of fact. 

The first of these booklets became 
“Looking At the Life Insurance Busi- 
ness Today”; the second “The Back- 
ground of the Pan-American Agency”; 
the third “Are You Investing Your Life 
Profitably ?” while the fourth booklet 
was issued under the title of “Succeed- 
ing With The Pan-American.” 





Sales Promotion Dep’t 
(Continued from Page 14) 


successful users should be published in 
the house organ from time to time. 

I am just discovering that we have 
constantly tried to get new ideas when 
we really needed to give the old ideas 
a fair trial. The most important require- 
ment, it seems to me, is planning. The 
weakest point is in our failure to plan 
ahead. The next is that we overlook 
details. We must not be content to fur- 
nish plans to the agent; we must also 
see that he learns how to use them, in 
other words, follow through. 

Strong Points 

Where strongest ? 

With a definite task set in advance 
most departments find a fairly good solu- 
tion. 

In having the understanding co-opera- 
tion of all officials especially in the agen- 
cy department. 

When able to give definite results 
contrasted with expenditures to achieve 
the goal. 


Contact With Field Forces 


How can we develop closer contact 
with agency department and field force ? 

3y correspondence, questionnaire, etc., 
to agents. This procedure brings the 
agent’s promotional problems to the at- 
tention of the agency department and 
consequently increases promotional-agen- 
cy contact. 

Sitting in on important agency con- 
ferences. 

Personal selling of sales promotional 
plans and aims to agency heads. 

Routing sales promotional scrapbooks 
and materials to agency heads. 

Putting ideas in agency heads rather 
than letting them “discover” them as if 
they originated with themselves. 

Constant efforts, through personal let- 
ters, visits in agencies and with agents 
in sales promotional home office. 

Items in house organs. 

Frequent field trips. 

_ Requesting to see all home office vis- 
itors; by sitting in on agency department 
planning sessions. 

Inviting correspondence. 

Continual offer of friendly help. 

Frequent agency trips and attending 
conventions. 


Preparing plans which require close 
contact with agency department. 
Pointing out the results of his own 


plans and the plans of other companies, 
to emphasize the importance of sales 
promotion. 

To let the agency department members 
in on things in process. Some agency 
officials love it when you say, “Dorcas, 
here’s the first copy of that promotion 
job, just off the press. If you hadn’t 
helped us, it would have been a flop.” 
(And maybe it is, any way.) 

Don’t Wear a High Hat 

Take off the high hat, and first—name 
your salesman. Don’t talk or write down 
to them, but up. Don’t call them agents, 
but salesmen and make them appreciate 
that every minute of your job is devoted 
to helping them. 

Through actual field work and produce 
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Are Earning More Money by Selling 


Our 
“Insurance with Annuity” 
Policies 

Illustrations sent on request for individual 
ages. Annuities at Ages 55-60-65. Options at 

maturity per $1,000. 
At 55 At 60 At 65 
Cash $1606.84 $1434.07 $1279.55 
Cash plus 1040.69 807.15 591.31 
Paid-up Ins. 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 
Paid-up Ins. 2838.00 2287.00 1859.00 


303 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY 
Telephone: GR. 5-1060 











material or initiate plans for improve- 
ment in production and conservation. 

Sales promotion department should be 
under the direction of the agency execu- 
tive. 

By informing the agency officials of 
improvement in sales by users of sales 
promotion material. 

By changing mailing pieces frequently 
good material gets “old” before its full 
usefulness is consumed. 

By giving new ideas as coming from 
the sales promotion department. 

By sales promotion manager making 
personal visits to agencies. Nobody else 
can do the job as well because no one 
else is so interested. 

Try to learn more of agency depart- 
ment problems. Make field trips and do 
some personal selling or training of 
agents. Frequently talk with agents 
about their problems and get their ideas 
of what is needed. 

3y circulating in the sales promotion 
department all agency department cor- 
respondence and vice versa. This idea 
has been immensely valuable in handling 
work more intelligently and the small 
amount of time consumed has paid am- 
ple dividends in increased efficiency. 
“Selling” Sales Department to Officials 

How can we “sell” the importance of 
sales promotion to company officials ? 

By subduing the operation of our “pet 
theories” and using plans and ideas that 
experience has shown will bring actual 
results. Then publicize these results to 
officials. 

It is almost impossible to sell company 
officials who have not had agency de- 
partment experience on the true import- 
ance of sales promotion work, although 
this, of course, is not true in every case. 

Make sure they receive all sales pro- 
motional material, see scrapbooks of ad- 
vertising publicity and sales promotion 
at frequent intervals and have personal 
contacts with those who ought to know 
what is being accomplished. 

3y reports on results. 

By s‘ressing the selling assistance ef 
fect of advertising rather than the pub- 
licity aspect of it. 

If active in the sales end of the busi- 
ness, should recognize the importance of 
this work—quickly. 

Show that a sales promotion unit is 
really a vital part of the agency depart- 
ment. Hence, every function of the agen- 
cy department has to do with sales pro- 
motion and vice versa. 

Prove that agents frequently write 
case because of something the sales pro- 
motion department put out, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

Take every opportunity to tell of the 
success of your material. Success stories 
in the house organ should do much to 
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sell the company officials on the value 
of promotional material. 

By getting results and telling officials 
about results and telling them _ con- 
tinually. 

By encouraging field men to write di- 
rectly to officials telling them of help 
received by using these services. 

By asking for suggestions. 

By showing them drafts of new fea- 
tures before printing. 

By studying field problems and sug- 
gesting solutions. ’ 

By circulating sales promotion material 
and results if handled tactfully and ju- 
diciously, with reports of results in short, 
crisp form. Absolute harmony and co- 
operation with the agency department 
officials will afford the sales promotion 
manager his most logical value of con- 
tact. 





HEAR CURTIS SURVEY 


Fred Bremier of the Curtis Publishing 
Co. commercial research division, repeat- 
ed before the Life Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis last week the results 
of the consumer survey of life insurance 
which was first made public at the Agen- 
cy Officers’ Research Bureau meeting 
Chicago last week. 


TO CO-OPERATE WITH F. I. W. 

The Life Advertisers’ Association has 
sent to Henry E. North, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan and new 
chairman of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers a telegram from its con- 
vention in Memphis offering its co-oper 
ation in connection with Financial Inde- 
pendence Week next year. 
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R. R. Pensions 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the earlier promises that experience has 
repeatedly shown must be revised or 
repudiated. . =m 

“In the face of this conviction that 
pension promises should be made suffi- 
ciently modest that the ‘pay as you go 
method may apply, our national Con- 
gress, with one bold or foolhardy stroke, 
has apparently abandoned all thought of 
reserves and planned for the payment of 
pensions from current contributions. It 
is true that the law leaves open the pos- 
sibility of changing to a reserve basis 
when the board makes its special re- 
port to the President. But when we 
consider that the forces that prevailed 
in the legislation desired no reserves, and 
when we note that one strong organiza- 
tion which had previously held out for 
4 reserve method stated definitely its 
change of position in a resolution that it 
broadcasted to its members and to Con- 
gress, the prospect for a reserve method 
later seems small. We must therefore 
give careful thought to the point of view 
that reserves are unnecessary or unwise. 


Continual Turnover 


“The conviction that the reserve 
method is essential in the plans of indi- 
vidual employers, especially if these are 
aot large and nation-wide, will probably 
meet no opposition. The lack of sta- 
bility of particular employers, with con- 
sequent lack of safety of contributions 
in the future, and the continual turn- 
over of employes are sufficient reasons 
for this conviction. Can it be that con- 
ditions are sufficiently different in a na- 
tional industry of the magnitude of our 
railroads to justify the scrapping of ideas 
that we have considered fundamental ? 

“It is generally held that, regardless 
of the fate of a particular carrier, our 
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railroads are with us to stay. Careful 
investors are convinced that the number 
of employes of our railroads is not apt 
to suffer a much further decrease and 
that a substantial increase will come 
whenever business picks up to anything 
like what we called ‘normal’ ten years 
ago. Hence it seems that a source of 
contributions will not be lacking regard- 
less of the failure of particular roads. 
But what about the position of this great 
army of employes if Congress should at 
some time decide to withdraw the retire- 
ment plan? There would be no accumu- 
lation of contributions on behalf of past 
service; contributions would have been 
practically exhausted in paying current 
pensions. Hence, those who had contri- 
buted possibly for years, in the hope of 
pensions, could anticipate no retirement 
benefits supported by accumulation of 
past contributions. The importance of 
this suggestion depends, of course, upon 
the prospect of a future Congress tak- 
ing such action. Sensitive as our na- 
tional representatives are to the will of 
the people, such repeal probably could 
come only in the presence of a great 
emergency. To suggest such a thing in 
normal times would be political suicide. 
Hence our comparison of methods leads 
us to ask, how safe would be the in- 
vestment of the enormous reserves that 
the ‘sound’ method would have built up, 
in case of a national emergency that 
might lead to repeal of the retirement 
plan. (Of course, it may be maintained 
that repeal of a non-reserve plan 1s more 
likely than the repeal of a reserve plan). 
And in this connection we must face the 
fact that if industry generally adopted 
even very modest retirement plans con- 
ducted on a reserve basis, the assets in- 
volved after a dozen years would be so 
large as to make all generalization from 
our previous experience about invest- 
ments quite worthless. In fact, the rail- 
road plan under discussion, would, after 
@ quarter of a century, probably involve 
assets of something like one-fourth of 
the present assets of all life insurance 
companies in this country if a reserve 
oo were used. Imagine, if you can, 
al uation if such plans extended to 

y million employes instead of to the 


one million in the railroad industry. 
“Aside from the question of the sta- 
bility of the source of contributions and 
the possible danger of elimination of the 
plan through repeal, there is to be consid- 
ered the trend in volume of pension pay- 
ments and the consequent adjustments 
in contribution rates. Assuming a sta- 
tionary employment roll, with level con- 
tributions on the reserve method, the 
necessary contributions for the non-re- 
serve method are, of course, smaller at 
the start, and just as certainly they are 
much larger in later years. Compound 
interest is of practically no effect in the 
non-reserve plan but may be more im- 
portant than contributions in a_ well- 
established reserve plan. This striking 
fact makes us stop to ask where this 
interest comes from and whether or not 
its source has a bearing on the relative 
advantages of the two methods. It takes 
just as many dollars to pay pensions of 
a given size regardless of whether these 
dollars come entirely from contributions 
or partly from contributions and partly 
from investment income. The non-re- 
serve method requires that pensions for 
a particular year be paid by the em- 
ployes and the railroads during that year. 
If we assume that all investments are in 
government securities, the reserve meth- 
od, on the other hand, would require 
that the same load be borne in part by 
the employes and the carriers through 
contributions (but not of the particular 
year) and in part by the general pub- 
lic through taxation. If all the public 
were railroad employes the difference in 
method would seem to be of little impor- 
tance. The results would be similar if 
practically all employes in industry were 
covered by plans like that under dis- 
cussion. If all the members of the pub- 
lic were equally interested in the services 
of the railroads, the same conclusion 
would seem to follow, because the ser- 
vices should be less expensive under the 
reserve method by the share of pension 
expense borne by the general public.” 


MASS. MUTUAL 10 YEAR TERM 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life is now 
writing term policies on a ten-year basis. 
Previously the company has written a 
limit of five-year term. During the first 
seven years the policy is convertible 
without medical examination into other 
plans. There are provisions for conver- 
sion into Family Maintenance or Fam- 
ily Income. 


MYRICK AGENCY INCREASE 


The paid for business of the Julian S. 
Myrick agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, was $2,285,641 for October as com- 
pared with $1,572,965 in October, 1933. 
For the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $21,417,055 as compared with 
$17,044,578 in 1933. 











OCCIDENTAL DIVIDEND 


The Occidental Life has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of thirty cents 
a share payable November 15 to stock- 
holders of record November 5. 


Great-West Life Makes 
Three Agency Changes 


BAKER TORONTO BRANCH HEAD 


C. F. Dunfee and A. F. Nation Moved 
to Larger Posts; D. O. Hubbell 
Retires from Managership 





H. A. H. Baker, branch manager for 
the Great-West Life at Winnipeg, has 
been promoted to be manager of the 
company’s Toronto branch No. 1. Mr. 
Baker was at one time a life manager 
in New York City. D. O. Hubbell, for- 
mer Toronto manager, has resigned to 
enter personal production. The new 
manager at Winnipeg will be Claude F. 
Dunfee, formerly branch manager at 
Vancouver, who will be succeeded in 
turn by A. F. Nation, former ‘Ottawa 
manager. 

Mr. Baker has been at various times 
in charge of life agencies at Vancouver. 
Minneapolis, New York, Quebec and 
most recently Winnipeg. He is past- 
president of the Minneapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters and also of the 
Minneapolis Life Managers’ Association. 

Mr. Dunfee has been associated with 
the Great-West Life for the past twenty 
years. He has been manager for the 
company’s branch at Regina before go- 
ing to Vancouver, and as a personal pro- 
ducer was president of the company’s 
Senior Production Club. 

Mr. Nation joined the Great-West Life 
as a special representative in the financial 
district of Montreal. He was formerly 
in the investment banking business, hav- 
ing been a partner in the firm of Hanson 
Bros., Ine. 

The agencies managed by these men 
have been making good records. Octo- 
ber business of the Winnipeg office was 
the greatest since June of 1930, and in 
Vancouver the amount written was great- 
est since May, 1929. 





COLUMBIAN NATIONAL DRIVE 





Largest Production Since 1931; Francis 

P. Sears Observes Anniversary as 

pany Pr id. t 

Francis P. Sears, president of the Co- 
lumbian National Life, is observing his 
first anniversary as executive head of 
that company, having been elected to 
succeed the late Arthur E. Childs in No- 
vember, 1933. In October the field force 
staged a production drive in honor of 
Mr. Sear’s birthday and first anniversary 
and wrote more new life insurance than 
in any month since 1931 with an in- 
crease over October, 1933, of more than 
50%. 

Mr. Sears has been an officer and di- 
rector of the company since its organiza- 
tion in 1902. At the first meeting of the 
board he was elected treasurer. In 1905 
he was made a vice-president and be- 
came comptroller the following year. In 
1919 he was made first vice-president of 
the company and a year ago he became 
president. 











An old man’s greatest power lies in a well-filled 


pocketbook. Such power for old age can be built 


by the Five Star Annuity, a plan in the portfolios 


of field men of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


It provides: Life income 


—cash options—elective retirement ages—insurance protec- 


tion—guaranted rates. Past records prove its saleability. * * * 
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HARD WINTER 
AHEAD 


Goose bone prophets freely pre- 
dict another hard winter ahead. 
But life insurance men who are 
properly equipped for easier sell- 
ing need not worry over cold 
weather. Increased production 
will keep their home fires burning 
brightly. 


Fidelity offers..... 


In addition to effective visual ap- 
peals which capture attention, 
arouse interest and launch the 
agent into his selling theme in the 
first few minutes of the interview, 
Fidelity workers are backed by a 
complete kit of modern policies, in- 
cluding Low Rate Life, Family In- 
come and its famous “Income for 
Life” plan. 
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DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 
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Ways Advertising Manager Can Help 
In Conservation Told By E. A. Brock 


Conservation runs through all the ac- 
tivities of a life insurance company and 
is what might be called a permeating 
function in the opinion of Eustace A. 
Brock, secretary of the Great-West Life 
at Winnipeg, who addressed the Life 
Advertisers’ Association at its Memphis 
convention last week on what an adver- 
tising manager can do to help the con- 
servation department. It is Mr. Brock’s 
belief that the conservation department 
should not be a subordinate part of the 
agency department but should be a sepa- 
rate unit. 

Following an interesting discussion of 
the ways in which an advertising mana- 
ger can co-operate in conservation, Mr. 
Brock summarized his conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

The ultimate purpose of the two de- 
partments is the same—business building. 

Their point of aim is the same—the 
mind of the public. 

The advertising manager should not be 
exclusively new-business minded. 

Almost every medium with which the 
advertising department works can be 
given a conservation slant without de- 
tracting from its. sales value. 

The advertising manager should be 
constantly alert to the conseryation pos- 
sibilities in everything his company pro- 
duces through his department. 

He should offer and encourage the full- 
est co-operation between the two depart- 
ments. 

“He should have a crystal-clear con- 
ception of what the purpose of the com- 
pany’s existence is,” said Mr. Brock. “The 





C. S. Davis Gets Compliments 


On His Convention Program 


The form of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation program for the Memphis 
meeting attracted much favorable com- 
ment and also got a mention in the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar. The program 
the creation of C. Sumner Davis 
associate editor of the Provident Mu- 
tual agency paper. It was one of the 
smallest in size that has ever been used 
for an insurance association convention, 
being 5% x 4, with glazed board covers 
facilitating the taking of notes while the 
program is held in hand and it had the 
flat opening spiral binding. The pages 
were multi-colored with thumb index, 
made attractive with a few line draw- 
ings, all left hand pages being blank for 
convenience in taking notes. 

Spiral binding is coming into wide use 
in connection with insurance printed 
matter. According to Mr. Davis, the 
spiral binding was first used in France 
and the original patent is held by a 
French printing house. The wire spiral 
is fed into the perforated leaves by ma- 
chinery and only recently the small 
spirals have come into use. The first 
spiral binding used in this country was 
in the binding of large size advertising 
matter. Some companies are consider- 
ing a more extensive use of the spiral 
binding and the practicability of adapt- 
ing it to rate books is also under dis- 
cussion with printing concerns. ~The 
problem of adapting loose leaf methods 
. the spiral is now being worked out 
also. 


was 





LEIPER OFFERS USE OF PLAY 


Bart Leiper, manager of publicity and 
advertising for the Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., is the author of several clev- 
er plays dramatizing life insurance. His 
latest, “It’s in the Box,” was produced 
at the Memphis convention of the Life 
Advertisers’ Association last week. Mr. 
Leiper will gladly give consent to the 
production of this play to any group in- 
terested. He can be reached at Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C. 


purpose is not to write applications nor 
to issue policies; it is to spread and main- 
tain a blanket of protection over the larg- 
est possible number of homes and of 
human ambitions. It is useless simply to 
pile brick upon brick of new business 
without at the same time binding those 
courses together as we build, so that the 
splendid edifice you are all helping to 
build may be strong and secure and may 
never fail the countless thousands who 
are depending upon it for protection.” 

Must Become Conservation Minded 

Continuing, Mr. Brock said: “Analyze 
the subject of conservation from any 
angle you wish and you will arrive at 
the conclusion that it is the attitude of 
the policyholder’s mind toward his life 
insurance that determines persistence or 
lapsation. It is obvious that if every 
policyholder regarded his life insurance 
as his most valuable possession there 
would be little need for a conservation 
department. That policyholder would 
sacrifice almost everything except food, 
shelter and clothing rather than let his 
life insurance go. The mind of the pol- 
icyholder is the ultimate target for all 
the work of the conservation manager 
and you will at once see the similarity 
between the objective of the conserva- 
tion department and the objective of the 
advertising department because the ulti- 
mate aim of advertising is to influence 
the mind of the policyholder or the pros- 
pect. The chief aim of both departments 
should be to make the public understand 
life insurance for what it really is—the 
most valuable property available.” 





New Officers Of 
Life Advertisers’ 
Association 


President 
Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
Vice-President 
D. Bobb Slattery, 
Penn Mutual 
Treasurer 
Charles C. Fleming, 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Secretary 
John H. McCarroll, 
Bankers Life Co. of Iowa 











Benefits of F. I. W. Effort 
Told by Earl R. Trangmar 


Why the Financial Independence Week 
effort is worth while and the broader 
aspects of that undertaking were dis- 
cussed before the Life Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation at Memphis last week by Earl R. 
Trangmar, director of sales research for 
the Metropolitan Life. Mr. Trangmar 
told the advertising men that F. I. W. 
was not wholly a sales campaign but was 
intended to be educational. Advertising 
incidental to it has been not for the pur- 
pose of selling insurance but to make 
friends. 

F. I. W. is serving as a vitalizer and 
revitalizer, said Mr. Trangmar. It is a 
force in getting life insurance across to 
the people engaged in it; it represents 
close co-operation in interest of public. 


Illustrations In Advertising and Their 


Use As ‘Viewed By D. J. Murphy 


Illustrations in advertising should be 
used where an attention getter is needed 
and where words will not better serve 
the same purpose, was the central 
thought in an address on that theme 
made by Douglas J. Murphy, advertis- 
ing manager of the General American 
Life of St. Louis, before the Life Adver- 
tisers Association in Memphis last week. 

“Language is a system of signs intend- 
ed to convey ideas,” said Mr. Murphy in 
introducing his subject. “Words are 
verbal signs. Illustrations are pictorial 
signs. Illustration is a language of pic- 
torial signs intended to convey ideas.” 

Illustrations should only be used, said 
Mr. Murphy, when the idea behind the 
ad demands the use of an illustration. 
Never try to adapt ideas to illustrations, 
he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Murphy said: “In a 
very broad sense there are two schools 
of advertising illustration. First, the so- 
called “mail order” or “catalogue” school, 
which has found that the first law, in so 
far as those particular forms of illustra- 
tion are concerned with advertising, is 
‘Show your product.’ Show your prod- 
uct as attractively, as satisfactorily and 
in as large a space as the limitation of 
layout will permit. The second school 
is that of the impressionists or sym- 
bolists, who would place the mental ef- 
fects of beauty and eye appeal above all 
others and who dislike being limited in 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


—of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLBASB! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 


their efforts to obtain these effects by 
the more materialistic necessities of ad- 
vertising illustration. 


Shouldn’t Be a Picture Gallery 


“There are in reality just two rules to 
consider when you determine the 
‘What?’ of advertising illustration. The 
first is good taste. The second is com- 
mon sense. Illustrations, according to 
our definition, are intended to convey 
ideas. It has been said that one picture 
is worth ten thousand words. If that is 
true, then one illustration is worth ten 
million words, and by illustration in that 
particular instance I mean either verbal 
or pictorial illustrations. If illustrations 
can add anything to your idea to make it 
clearer, cleaner, more readily understood, 
yes, use illustrations. Otherwise, no il- 
lustrations give wings to copy. They help 
the reader to a quicker, easier, more sim- 
ple grasp of the idea behind the whole 
advertisement. Illustrations should be 
used where you need an attention getter 
and where words will not better serve 
the same purpose. Illustrations are to 
be used where pictures can tell a story 
more graphically, more clearly and more 
succinctly than words. Only remember 
this: space is too valuable to be used for 
a picture gallery for the mere sake of a 
picture gallery. 


_ “Illustration for the sake of illustration 
is not a purpose of advertising. The pur- 
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ae 
pose of advertising, so far as you and | 
are concerned, is to either sell life ingy,. 
ance or prepare the prospect so he can 
be sold by personal call. Illustration {o, 
any other purpose than the conveyang 
of an idea which stands a chance to a¢. 
complish those purposes is only a rank 
smelling weed which chokes off the 
flowers and the fruit. 

How One Illustration Was Worked 

“Not long ago our agency departmen 
requested an envelope stuffer, nothing 
elaborate or expensive, to be built arounj 
a retirement income contract. Our firy 
search was for an idea. The request lap. 
guished in our department for two weeks 
before we got the idea we wanted. W, 
might have gone out immediately and 
bought a lot of pretty pictures. Yoy 
know: the gray-haired father and mothe; 
waving good-bye from the quarter-deck 
of the Leviathan; the bedraggled toile 
addressed by his little grandchild 
‘Daddy, won’t you ever have time to play 
with me?’; the good old tried and try 
material which illustrates an idea, oj 
course, but, unfortunately, the idea js 
also so ancient it’s decrepit. The appeal 
wore off along in 1929. 

“Someone who knew as much about | 
people as insurance said: “The man who 
wants to retire isn’t thinking of ocean 
voyages or of cutting out paper dolls for 
his grandchild. All he wants to do, or 
looks forward to, is the opportunity to 
park his aching feet on a porch rail some 
place and look out at the rest of the 
world and murmur to himself, “Work 
you slaves, work!”’ 

“Exaggerated, yes. But it was an idea 

a 








We invited a group of artists to give it 
some thought. They offered the same 
old tripe. But finally we found a photo- [ 
graph which pictured our idea exactly 
It was of a very ordinary appearing man 
with his feet on a rail. On a nearby 
table was the type of hat associated with 
the tropics. That hat was a concession 7 
to the conventionalists who still believed 
in travel. We tied up the picture with 
the simple inscription, “You need not be 
rich to retire. The result: instead of 
having a picture we had an illustration.” 








Outdoor Advertising 


(Continued from Page 12) 
actly the case. Color and inks are to be | 
considered. The poster is enlarged so | 
many times from the original that there 
is a greater chance of having the lithog- 
raphy of the finished job considerably 
changed from the original than one 
might first suppose. For this reason 
great care must be taken in choosing a 
lithographer who is familiar with the ~ 
type of work that your posters demand.” 7 
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Col. Clark 50 Years 
With National of Vt. 


LUNCHEON CELEBRATION HELD 





Secretary of Company Took “Temporary” 
Post When a Young Lawyer Half 
Century Ago; Introduced Typing 





Col. Osman D. Clark, eleventh employe 
to be hired by the National Life of Ver- 
niont and since 1899 secretary of the 
company, completed half a century of 
service with that institution last week and 
was honored by a luncheon at the Mont- 
pelier Tavern given by his fellow officers 
and employes the day of the anniversary. 
Mrs. Clark was also an honor guest. 
There were 200 at the luncheon. 

Col. Clark is the first employe of the 
National Life to complete fifty years of 
service. He joined the National on No- 
vember 1, 1884, to “help out temporarily” 
and found it a life-time job. He is still 
active both as secretary and as a direc- 
tor at seventy-nine years of age. 

A desk set was presented to Col. Clark 
and the announcement was made that the 
agents in the field force had sent in over 
$1,250,000 applications in his honor dur- 
ing the several days previous. This effort 
on the part of the agents was directed 
by Agency Supervisor A. B. Shepard, 
himself thirty-five years with the com- 
pany. 

One of the interesting phases of Col. 
Clark’s career is that he was the first to 
introduce stenographers into the National 
Life. About a hundred of such employes 
joined in the golden jubilee. 

Introduction of Women Stenographers 
Was Radical Move 


Although Col. Clark has had many dis- 
tinctions, state and local, such as the 
command of the first Vermont volunteer 
infantry regiment in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, or such as service once as chief 
of the Montpelier volunteer fire depart- 
ment, Colonel Clark told his associates 
that he probably never braved any great- 
er opposition than when, about 1887, he 
suggested to President Charles Dewey 
of the National the idea of employing 
a shorthand writer—and a woman at that 
—to take his letters. 

President Dewey, a brother of Admiral 
George Dewey, was of the old school. 
Young Secretary Clark, who had served 
as a court reporter himself, had been ad- 
mitted to the Vermont bar, and had 
bought the first typewriter ever brought 
into Montpelier, was of the new order. 
President Dewey wrote all of his letters 
by hand in pen and ink and had them 
copied in a tissue paper book, and Col- 
onel Clark said that one book in those 
days served to keep copies of nearly a 
whole year’s letter writing. 

But the business was growing and 
Colonel Clark found his own desk so 
piled with unanswered letters that he 
finally persuaded the management to en- 
gage Miss Katherine Hornbrook as his 
stenographer, the first woman admitted 
‘n the precincts of the National, where 
nearly two hundred of them work today. 


Had First Typewriter in Montpelier 


Colonel Clark introduced, too, his own 
typewriter, the first used by the company, 
this being a Remington permanently 
mounted like a sewing machine, typing 
all in one case, capitals, and with its 
shifts of carnage worked by a foot pedal. 

Colonel Clark recalled how he had seen 
the company outgrow two home office 
buildings and now begin to crowd the 
third, its fine million-dollar structure 
built only a dozen years ago. 
; “Fifty years ago today,” Colonel Clark 
said, in his talk at the luncheon, “I was 
alloted an office desk in a family of four 
omcers and two clerks, including my- 
_ the casual. The company had $3,- 
00,000 dollars of assets then against the 
$150,000,000 of assets now and $14,000,000 
of Insurance in force against our pres- 
ent $500,000,000. y 

One of the high spots of the meeting 
was the reading of a congratulatory let- 
ter from Roger W. Hurlbud, general 
agent at Hyde Park, seventy-eight years 


| | 








COL. OSMAN D. CLARK 


old, only three years short of a fiftieth 
anniversary as a National Life agent. 
Presentation of the desk set was made 
by Floyd W. Hayford, thirty-three years 
with the secretary’s department. 

Son A General Agent 


Col. Clark was born November 26, 1855, 
in Montpelier. A son, Dewitt A. Clark, 
is general agent for the National Life 
for the state of Washington. 

Col. Clark’s great-great grandfather was 
Col. Jacob Davis, first settler of Mont- 
pelier, and his mother’s uncle was Dr. 
Julius Y. Dewey, founder of the National 
Life. He is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, class of 1876, and like Calvin Cool- 
idge was grove orator of his class. He 
practiced law in Montpelier with part- 
time work as an insurance agent, until 
finally law went by the board. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE GAINS 


The Pacific Mutual Life experienced in 
October the largest volume of production 
of new life business since a year ago 
for any one month. Retirement annuity 
premiums for October show a gain of 
35% as compared with the same month 
last year while single premium annuities 
register a gain of 17%. Non-can. dis- 
ability premiums for the month show a 
comparative increase of 64% in volume 
and the gain in total of commercial acci- 
dent premiums amounts to 78%. On a 
paid-for basis, the volume of new life 
business for September shows a gain of 
29% over the same month of 1933. -For 
the first nine months of this year an in- 
crease of 38% is recorded in comparison 
with the similar period of last year. For 
the last twelve months, as compared with 
the preceding twelve months, a gain of 
28% was experienced. 


BREAKFAST MEETINGS 

The plan of holding monthly meetings 
of the Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at 7:15 o’clock breakfast in- 
stead of the noon hour on Saturdays, will 
be given a second trial November 17, as 
a means of stimulating attendance. If 
successful, it will be adopted permanent- 
ly, according to President Bryan Bowers. 
The plan has received the official en- 
dorsement of the Oklahoma General 
Agents and Managers Club. 

President R. T. Stuart, Mid-Continent 
Life, is scheduled as next key speaker. 


CINCINNATI APPOINTMENT 


E. W. McDonnell has been appointed 
district agent at Cincinnati for the At- 
lantic Life. He will report direct to the 
home office. E. A. Hahne, supervisor for 
the company with Cincinnati headquar- 
ters, is now engaged in an intensive de- 
velopment of the Ohio territory. Re- 
turning from the meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers at Chicago, William H. 
Harrison, vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies, stopped off in Cin- 
cinnati for a day to confer with him re- 
garding development plans. 














building. 





DO YOU WANT $750,000 ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION? 


Graduate of N. Y. University life insurance course in 1925 with 
twelve years consistent production of about $450,000 annually and 
some agency experience plans to devo:e entire time to agency 


Can visualize New York City agency that desires to recruit, 
train and develop highest type of men. Available January first. 


Box No. 1250, The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street 








Liberty Mutual Retirement 
Plan Written by Metropolitan 


The Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston, has adopted an employes’ co- 
operative retirement program, in which 
more than 900 members of its staff 
throughout the country are participating 
on a basis which will enable them to re- 
tire at certain specified ages with a 
guaranteed income for life. 

Under the terms of the retirement 
plan (administered by the Metropolitan 
Life) participation by employes is con- 
tingent on the completion of one year’s 
service. 

Normal retirement age for women em- 
ployes has been fixed at 60, and at ages 
ranging from 65 to 68 for men. In the 
case of both men and women, retirement 
may be at an earlier date if the com- 
pany agrees. 

Annual retirement income of an em- 
ploye who retires at the normal age will 
amount to approximately 14% of the 
total salary received after the adoption 
of the plan, augmented by 1%% of an- 
nual salary as of August 1, multiplied 
by a varying factor based on the age of 
the employe at the time he subscribed to 
the program and the number of years 
already completed in the company’s serv- 
ice. By agreeing to accept an adjusted 
income for himself, a retiring worker 
may, if he chooses, arrange to have the 
income continued for life to a surviving 
dependent. The employe also has the 
privilege, if he should withdraw from the 
plan, of establishing an annuity for him- 
self based on his own contributions, or 
he may receive the full amount of his 
payments. Liberal concessions are made 
with respect to return of an employe’s 
payments in case of death. 


ACACIA MUTUAL SHOWS GAIN 

The Acacia Mutual Life shows a total 
income of more than $10,000,000 for the 
first nine months of 1934 which is the 
largest income for any nine months’ pe- 
riod in the history of the company. Also 
the company shows a gain of 40% in the 
excess of income over disbursements and 
during the last quarter policy loans have 
decreased 28% compared with the same 
period last year. William Montgomery, 
president of the company, commented on 
the report as indicative of the strong po- 
sition of the Acacia and of general im- 
provement in the economic situation. 








BREMER’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


At the completion of twenty years’ ser- 
vice with the Prudential Edward J. 
Bremer, district superintendent, was hon- 
ored at a banquet by company repre- 
sentatives in the Elmira, N. Y., district. 
Clarence Barton, division manager, rep- 
resented the home office at the dinner 
at which more than 100 Prudential men 
and women were present. 


GENERAL AGENT IN WICHITA 

The John Hancock has appointed 
Harry Lee Leavell as general agent in 
Wichita, Kan. Mr. Leavell for the past 
threc years has been an outstanding pro- 
ducer for the company in Emporia. He 
is a native of Kansas,'a graduate of 
Kansas Teachers College, and before en- 
iering insurance he was in the signal 
division of the Santa Fe railway. 


LICENSED IN COLORADO 
The Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and the Service Life of 
Omaha, Neb., have been licensed in Col- 
orado. 








INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ PLANS 





Sport and Social Program to Synchro- 
nize With Convention Meetings 
Planned for Miami Nov. 19-21 

It is expected that more than a dozen 
states will be represented at the forth- 
coming convention of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference November 19-21 in the 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 
A winter resort sport and social pro- 
gram will be synchronized with the meet- 
ings of the convention to give everyone 
attending a full schedule, according to 
Peyton W. Jones of Macon, Ga., presi- 
dent of the group, who is secretary of 
the Bankers Health & Life. 

While the Miami Biltmore will serve 
as headquarters for the conference, its 
sister hotel, the Roney Plaza, will also 
be thrown open to delegates and all those 
attending the gathering will be given 
guest cards to the Florida Year-Round 
Clubs for the duration of the convention. 
This means that extra-conference activi- 
ties will include fresh-water swimming 
in the Biltmore pool, salt-water or surf 
bathing at the Roney Plaza or the Roney 
Plaza Cabana Sun Club, deep-sea fishing 
at the Key Largo Anglers’ Club, golf at 
the Miami Biltmore Country Club and 
tennis and other sports at the Biltmore. 

Member companies which will be rep- 
resented at the conference will include: 

American Bankers of Chicago; American Life 
& Accident of Louisville; Bankers Health & Life 
of Macon; Capital City Benefit Society, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Carolina Life of Columbia, S. C.; 
Citizens Life of New Orleans; Continental Life 
of Washington, D. C.; Durham Life of Raleigh, 
N. C.; Empire Life & Accident of Indianapolis; 
Gulf Life of Jacksonville, Fla.; Home Beneficial 
Association, Richmond, Va.; Home Security Life 
of Durham, N. C.; Imperial Life of Asheville, 
N. C.; Independent Life & Accident of Jackson- 
ville; Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta; Inter 
Ocean Casualty of Cincinnati; Interstate Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga; Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident of Anchorage, Ky.; Liberty Life of 
Baltimore; Liberty National Life of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Life & Casualty of Nashville; Lincoln Life 
& Accident of Oklahoma City; Missouri Insur 
ance Co. of St. Louis; Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Richmond; National Life & Accident of Nash- 
ville; Peninsular Life of Jacksonville; Peoples 
Life of Washington, D. C.; Pilot Life of Greens 
boro, N. C.; Reliable Life & Accident of St. 
Louis; Senthern Life & Health of Birmingham; 
Union Life of Richmond, Va.; United Insurance 
Co of Chicago, Ill, and Washington National 
of Chicago. 

Besides President Jones other officers 
of the conference who are expected to be 
present are George R. Kendall, vice-pres- 
ident, also president of the Washington 
National of Chicago, and W. B. Clement, 
secretary and treasurer, also superintend- 
ent, industrial division, Pilot Life of 
Greensboro, N. C. 





ACTIVE IN CHEST DRIVES 

Felix U. Levy, a Penn Mutual leading 
producer who is with the Ralph G. En- 
gelsman agency, New York, is co-chair- 
man of the Community Chest drive in 
Woodmere, Long Island, and Harry Phil- 
lips, Jr., present leader of the company 
and also with the Engelsman agency, is 
co-chairman of a similar drive in Cedar- 
hurst, Long Island. 





CHARLES J. HUBBARD DEAD 


Charles J. Hubbard, 60 years old, gen- 
eral agent in Hodgenville, Ky., for the 
Commonwealth Life of Louisville, died 
October 27 after an illness of several 
months. Years ago Mr. Hubbard was 
general agent for the Union Central Life 
under the firm name of Rosseau & Hub- 
bard and at another time he was state 
manager in Kentucky for the New York 
Life. 
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THE ELECTION 

The triumph of the New Deal in the 
Tuesday elections was not a surprise to 
insurance men as they have their fingers 
on the political pulse. 

There were some other angles of the 
campaign which interested them 
In brief they follow: 


more. 


First is the defeat of Upton Sinclair 
who was running for Governor of Cali- 
fornia on a radical platform which was 
hard to comprehend as Sinclair kept 
changing the details of his End Poverty 
contest grew hotter. 
Some weeks ago there was a panic of 
capital in the accompanied by 
threats of various industries that they 
would have to move to other states if 
Sinclair were elected. Up to a short time 
ago it looked as if Sinclair would win, 
but as the campaign continued his 
chances began to wane. His defeat does 
much to restore confidence in business, 
not only on the West Coast, but through- 
out the nation. 

In New York State the Republican 
candidate for Governor made his prin- 
cipal campaign issue an attack on the 
Insurance Superintendent of New York 
State. Many Republicans, thinking it a 
mistake, resented it. The overwhelming 
plurality for Governor Lehman certainly 
has the appearance of an endorsement of 
the manner in which the New York In- 
surance Department handled the guaran- 
teed mortgage situation. 


campaign as the 


State, 


The election of George L. Radcliffe, 
first vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. and former president of the 
American Bonding, brings to the United 
States Senate another distinguished man 
who has for years been an active figure 
in the insurance business. Several years 
ago Felix Hebert, Providence insurance 
lawyer, was elected to the United States 
Senate. He was defeated this week. 

The election of Harold G. Hoffman as 
Governor of New Jersey will give par- 
ticular satisfaction to automobile and fire 
insurance men because of the fine ad- 
ministration of Mr. Hoffman in his posi- 
tion of State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. He has been one of the nation’s 
outstanding motor vehicle commissioners, 
has co-operated with insurance compa- 
nies from the start and in a most in- 
telligent manner. 

Another victory pleasing to insurance 
men is that of Martin L. Davey for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 


surgeon, 


Davey, famous as a tree 


carries a very large line of life 


insurance; has been a friend of insur- 


ance for years; has appeared as a speaker 
at insurance conventions. 

In Connecticut Governor Cross was re- 
elected, which is good news to the friends 
of Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham. Two insurance men—Philip 
Hewes and George E. Jones—are new 
members of the Connecticut legislature. 

Altogether, an exciting election. 





NEW EXEMPTION RULING 

A new life insurance exemption ruling, 
which takes up more than seven pages 
of type in last week’s issue of the In- 
ternal Bulletin of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, is a change with respect to the 
Revenue Act of 1934 and prior Revenue 
acts. The opinion of the Bureau is di- 
gested as follows: 

The exemption provided by Section 
22(b) of the Revenue Act of 1934 and 
its earlier counterparts of amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance contract 
applies only to the principal sum or the 
capital value of a life insurance policy as 
of the time of the insured’s death; and 
that exemption does not apply to any 
amounts which are added to such prin- 
cipal sum (when it is paid in instalments) 
by reason of the running of time. 





Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, has been un- 
animously elected to succeed the late 
Colonel William Cooper Procter as trus- 
tee of the Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
tion, which also controls the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati. Mr. Williams is also 
a member of the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts committee which awarded the 
$500 Sachs scholarship prize this week 
to Gustav Eckstein, Jr., author and phys- 
iologist, for outstanding achievement in 
the realm of arts and sciences. 

* * . 

Standish O. Smith, C.L.U., Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, has succeeded Alice 
E. Roché as publicity chairman of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

* * - 

H. F. Whittle, vice-president, Acacia 
Mutual, Washington, D. C., was elected 
to the board of governors of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America at 
the convention meeting of that body in 
Chicago last month. Mr. Whittle will 
serve on the board until 1938. 

x* * * 


Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, was guest 
speaker at the luncheon-meeting of the 
American Business Club held last Wed- 
nesday at the Newark Athletic Club. His 
topic was “Daniel Boone,” in honor of 
his 200th anniversary of his birth. 


es. « 
George E. Jones, vice-president of the 
Rossia Insurance Co., Hartford, was 


elected a member of the Connecticut leg- 
islature this week from West Hartford 
as a Republican. 








PETER M. FRASER 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, is vice-president in 
charge of the Hartford Community Chest 
campaign, having full responsibility of all 
divisions with their numerous workers 
Many prominent insurance men, as well 
as other leading residents of Hartford, 
are active in the campaign. William R. 
C. Corson, president Hartford Steam 
Boiler, is chairman of special gifts divi- 
sion. Bryant Tolles, Stevenson, Gregory 
Co., is chairman individual subscribers’ 
division. Graham H. Anthony, president 
Veeder-Root Co., is chairman industrial 
employes division. Sub-divisions under 
Mr. Anthony are these: insurance divi- 
sion, commander of which is H. Don 
Carlos, Travelers; public service division, 
commander of which is Viggo Bird, Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co. Vincent Coffin, 
Connecticut Mutual, is chairman of pub- 
lic information division; Philip Hewes, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, is 
vice-chairman. There are numerous oth- 
er divisions, including factories, stores, 
schools, etc. 

* * * 

George A. Goodridge of the Osborne 
Bethea agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
New York City, is this month celebrating 
his tenth anniversary in the business. It 
has been a most successful decade. In 
the decade Mr. Goodridge has had 120 
consecutive months of paid production; 
has had 505 weeks of new business writ- 
ten; has paid for $5,000,000. He signed 
his contract ten years ago with J. Elliott 
Hall, former general agent. 

* * * 

E. Forrest Cole, son of Edwin J. Cole, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, is associated with his 
father in the Cole insurance agency, Fall 
River, Mass. 

* * * 

P. J. Newman, Manhattan, Kans., a 
leading insurance agent, is president of 
the Manhattan Public Schools Board of 
Education and was formerly a professor 
at the Kansas State College. 

* * * 


John G. Blane, general agent Pan 
American Life, Guatemala City, has re- 
turned home. He attended the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Milwaukee; saw some 
World’s Series baseball games; and vis- 
ited his brother in Cadiz, Ky. 

* * * 

George H. Parker, manager of the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, Louisville, 
is spending a month or so in Mexico on 
a combined business and pleasure trip. 








The Human Side of Insurance 











PHILIP HEWES 


Philip Hewes, editor of the Manager: 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sale 
Research Bureau, Hartford, was elected | 








a member of the Connecticut legislatur 


this week from Avon, Conn., as a Demo- 


crat. One of the most brilliant young f 
men in the insurance business, Mr. Hewes 
is a member of a prominent family in 
Hartford, his brother, Thomas, now being 
Assistant Secretary of State and a for- 
mer Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Philip Hewes is a Yale man. 
* * * 

Mrs. Minnie Barton, who is genera 
agent for the General Accident in In- 
dianapolis, is the only woman genera 
agent that company has on its rolls. Sh 
took over the general agency when her 
husband died, and did not lose a singl 
policy from the books. She was among} 
those who attended the recent om i 
ence of the General Accident at White 
Sulphur Springs and a_ photograph oi 
her was printed in the picturized repor: 
of the meeting in The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

x ok * ‘ 

Colonel Joseph Button, former Vir 
ginia commissioner, was entertained a 
a birthday party the other day given in J 
his honor at the home of his nephew, 
Charles B. Coulbourn, actuary of the 
Virginia department. The colonel was 
non-committal as to just how old he was, 
but Thomas H. Bigger, chief clerk in 
the Department, let the cat out of the 
bag when he informed the guests that 
he himself had reached the three score 
and ten stage along life’s pathway and 
that he was just a year older than the 
colonel. 


Cnet, 


* * * 1 


Homer Schroeder, for about twell 
years attached to the office organization 
of Lon W. Harlow & Company and the 
National Surety Co., has entered upo 
his new duties as special agent for the 
Equity Fire of Kansas City, Mo. He 
will have charge of the St. Louis metf0o- 
politan area, including St. Louis, > 
Louis County and Southern _ [Iino 
With the Harlow agency he handled th 
fire department and is thoroughly cot 
versant with that field of insurance. ; 

* * + 

Shelton M. Saufley, former Insurant 
Commissioner of Kentucky, who late 
was connected with the former Inte 
Southern Life at Louisville, has been a 
pointed manager of the Louisville offe 
of the Federal department of forelg! 
and domestic commerce, of which he ha 
served as acting manager for soll 
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A Great Newspaper Feature 

One of the principal plaints of business 
men is how they can keep track of the 
avalanche of literature pouring forth in 
books, magazines and newspapers, to say 
nothing of pamphlets, brochures and 
other memoranda. 

One of the best time savers I know— 
in fact, the best, when it comes to cur- 
rent economics and finance literature—is 
the Saturday morning column of Edward 
H. Collins, associate financial editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, headed 
“Behind the Financial News.” 

Mr. Collins gives a weekly summary of 
worth-while reading matter on subjects 
which are of especial interest to execu- 
tives, but which executives cannot pos- 
sibly absorb as there are not enough 
hours in the day. Collins does the read- 
ing and epitomizes the book, article or 
pamphlet in a few lines—never more than 
a dozen; often in two lines. The execu- 
tive can read his summary and then de- 
cide whether he later wants to read the 
entire book, pamphlet or article. 

Here is his column of last Saturday, 
reproduced by permission of the Herald- 
Tribune, as the column is copyrighted: 


Books, Manuals, Etc. 


“Financial Organization and Adminis- 
tration.” By W. Mackenzie Stevens. 
American Book Company, 1934, 660 pp., 
4. The text of this book is intended to 
show the student of business administra- 
tion how to raise capital, how to adjust 
the structure to the requirements of in- 
vestors, business conditions, and current 
developments of an enterprise, and how 
to administer the financial affairs of a 
going business effectively. 

“Public Utility Valuation For Purposes 
of Rate Control.” By John Bauer and 
Nathaniel Gold. Macmillan, 1934, 465 pp., 
$3.50. This book deals not only with pub- 
lic utility regulation itself, but with the 
new demand for the extension of public 
control in many directions. 

“The Flexible Budget.” By John H. 
Williams. McGraw-Hill, 1934, 298 pp., $2. 
A book for corporation executives, which 
treats budgeting as a tool of manage- 
ment rather than accounting. 

“Is the Gold Standard Bad For Busi- 
ness?” In “World Trade” for October. 
In the same issue, “Disequilibrium in Ag- 
ticultural Production.” By J. E. Dixon. 
(“World Trade” is the publication of the 
International Chamber of Commerce.) 

‘The American Farmer.” By Herbert 
Heaton. In “The Political Quarterly” for 
October. 

“Time Deposits.” By Elmer Hartzel. 
In “The Harvard Business Review” for 
October. In the same issue, “Business 
Taxation and Government Spending.” By 
A. G. Buehler. “The Securities Act of 
1933 and the British Companies Act.” By 
George E. Barnett, and “The Relation 
Between the State and the Electric 

ower Industry.” By Philippe Schwob. 

Member Bank ‘Reserve Require- 














ments.” By E. A. Goldenweiser. In 
“The Sphere” for November. 

“Inflation by Public Expenditure.” By 
J. Calvin Bullock. In “The Review of 
Economic Statistics” for October. 

“Some Economic Aspects of Taxation.” 
By L. W. Robson. In “The Certified 
Public Accountant” for October. 

“The Silver Struggle.” In “The Econ- 
omist” (London) for October 20. In the 
same issue the second of two articles on 
“The British Motor Industry.” The first 
article appeared in the issue of Octo- 
ber 13. 

“The Redistribution of Wealth.” By 
Daniel B. Luden. In “The Bankers Mag- 
azine” for October. In the same issue, 
“A Defence of Capitalism,” the second 
of a series of three articles, the first of 
which appeared in the September issue. 

“Money and Banking in the United 
States.” By Louis A. Rufener. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1934, 788 pp., $3.50. 

“An Atlas of Current Affairs.” By J. 
F. Horrabin. Knopf, 153 pp., $1.50. A 
useful guide to the newspaper reader. 
Contains seventy-four maps.of key places 
and, opposite, discussions of key prob- 
lems. 

“Institutional 
R. Commons. 


Economics.” By John 
Macmillan, 1934, 934 pp., 


“German Monetary Theory From 1905 
to 1933.” By Howard Sylvester Ellis. 
Cambridge, 1934, $5. (Harvard Economic 
Studies, Vol. 44.) 


Pamphlets, Articles, Etc. 


“Distribution of the National Income.” 
In “The Index” (publication of the New 
York Trust Company) for November. 

“Vertical Unions and Their Signifi- 
cance.” In the Conference Board “Serv- 
ice Letter” for October 30. 

“British Versus American Banking.” In 
“The Guaranty Survey” for October 29. 

“China and American Silver Policy.” 
In “The Economic Conditions” (publica- 
tion of the National City Bank) for No- 
vember. In the same issue, “The Divi- 
sion of Wealth and Income” and “Cor- 
porate Profits For the Third Quarter 
and Nine Months of 1934.” 

“The Dream of the Disinherited.” By 
Cyril Arthur Player. In “Barron’s” for 
October 29. The first of a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with social insurance pro- 
grams in other countries. 

“Trading on the Tariff.” By J. Leon- 
ard Replogle. In “The Saturday Evening 
Post” for November 3. In the same 
issue, “Diesels and Dollars,” an interview 
with Daniel Willard. 

‘Why a Central Bank For the United 
States?” By Newton D. Alling. In “The 
Commerce and Finance” for October 31. 

“Lessors as Creditors in Bankruptcy.” 
By Perlie P. Fallon. In “The Brooklyn 
Law Review” for October. 

“Rebuiliding Our Foreign Trade.” By 
Daniel C. Roper. In “The Magazine of 
Wall Street” for October 27. 


“The Housing Machine.” By B. S. 
Townroe. In “The English Review” for 
October. 


(Copyright, 1934, New. York Tribune, Inc.) 


A Visit From Ray Hummell 
Some out-of-town insurance men com- 
plain that they do not get enough atten- 
tion when they arrive at the head office 
Not so, Ray Hummell of 
Syracuse. Here is an item about him in 
“Concentrator,” agency publication of 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.: 
“As we write, just before going to 


on a visit. 


press, Ray Hummell, manager of our 
Syracuse branch, has just put in his 
smiling appearance with a brief case 


bulging with, we know not what, but Ray 
says with numerous matters to discuss 
with various departments. That means 
that many wrinkles are to be smoothed 
away in the next day or two and we shall 
enjoy the visit.” 

(Private note to Ray Hummell: 
the editor of “Concentrator,” E. 
Critchett, make good on his prognostica- 
tion ?) 


Did 
H. 


* * * 


Wholesale Law Making 


Lawyers are throwing up their hands. 
New laws (and regulations which to all 
intents and purposes are law dictums) 
are coming so thick and fast that the 
lawyers can’t keep up with the pace. 

Ask any school child, “Who makes the 
laws in the United States?” and the an- 
swer is Congress. 

But a study just completed in Wash- 
ington by the Brookings Institution 
reaches the conclusion that about 600 au- 
thorities in the Federal Government 
alone are now making regulations which 
operate as part of the law of the land. 
The study bears the caption, “Adminis- 
trative Legislation and Adjudication.” 

To read it is enough to give law offices 
throughout the land one of their worst 
headaches. 


According to Brookings Institution 
these are the law-making authorities, 
apart from Congress: 

President Roosevelt, heads of Govern- 
ment departments, bureaus and divisions 
within the departments, special independ- 
ent administrative bodies, Government 
corporations and nearly 500 code author- 
ities. 

Says the United States News: “So 
prodigious is the volume of new regula- 
tions issued under the New Deal by 
these various authorities that they prob- 
ably exceed the total of all Federal stat- 
utes since 1789. That was the estimate 
which a committee of the American Bar 
Association made after a study of this 
problem early this year.” 

The United States News adds that 
there are two serious aspects of this 
tropical growth of legislation emphasized 
both by the bar association and the 
3rookings institution. 

One is that these laws form a mosaic 

of such mass and pattern that not even 
lawyers can be sure what the law is on 
many subjects. 
_ The second danger pointed out is that 
in many instances, the very body which 
makes the regulations is the one that en- 
forces them, acting as law-maker, prose- 
cutor, jury and judge. 

_There are some sixty bodies in the 
Government which have power thus to 
adjudicate in the enforcement of their 
regulations. 

* * x 


Paris Night Life and New York Pro- 
hibition Prices in Chicago 

About a quarter of the insurance men 
who attended conventions in Chicago re- 
cently spent an evening at the “French 
Casino” there where there is a tabloid 
version of the Folies Bergere show of 
Paris. It is a floor show similar to those 
seen in and near Miami during the Flor- 
ida season with women on the stage 
wearing no more clothes than are nec- 
essary to ward off pneumonia. 

The show is not so shocking as the 
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check which eventually makes its ap- 
pearance. While cider is not substituted 
for champagne in the early hours of the 
morning there is much about the place 
which reminds New Yorkers of the old 
night club days of Prohibition. The 
guest should be warned about this when 
he picks up the bill and sees $1.75 
charged for ham and eggs, but it is what 
he does not order and which he some- 
times finds on the bill which has caused 
so many exciting scenes after the mid- 
night hour in this place and a number 
of others of the night life of Chicago. 

One of the Chicago newspapers is 
showing up the Chicago niteries—a little 
late. 

*” * * 


Author Cyzio Covers Wide Terri- 

tory in New Book 

I have never known any insurance au- 
thor to cover a wider field than is trav- 
eled by S. C. Cyzio, Ph.B., LL.B., an at- 
torney who has had considerable experi- 
ence in insurance, in his new book, “Your 
Insurance,” published by Robert Rand 
Harrold Chicago. Nor has there been 
any more blurby foreword of a book on 
this broad subject than has been written 
by Marcus Kavanagh, judge of the Su- 
perior Court, in his foreword: 

Says Judge Kavanagh: “The author, 
in my judgment, has more knowledge 
and experience in the insurance business 
than any other person I know.” There 
is another line in the judge’s foreword 
which isn’t exactly conservative or judi- 
cial. He says: “With the ultra-protec- 
tive mechanism of the companies and thc 
carelessness of the policyholder, the lat- 
ter often ends in paying more than he 
should, or in disappointments which 
could be easily avoided.” 

The book covers discussion of fire, life 
insurance, sickness and accident, news- 
paper insurance, old policies, suggestions 
for new purchase, non-cancellable con- 
tracts, automobile, all risks, casualty, and 
ever so many other topics. 

* * x 


School Bus Rate Inquiry 

The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has under advisement a_ case 
against one of the companies which is 
being charged with covering forty school 
busses in Campbell County, that state, at 
rates below those prescribed by the com- 
mission. 

* * * 
Faulty Memory 

Shirley E. Moisant, Kankakee editor- 
agent, a man who never forgets what he 
has heard or read about insurance per- 
sonalities of the past and present, asks 
readers of his chatty Association News 
if they remember when— 

Percy Sullivan gave Editor Blank a 
poke in the jaw while making a call upon 
the Illinois Insurance Department; when 
George G. Jones of the L. & L. & G. was 
a pickle salesman in Chicago; when John 
M. Thomas was a newsboy in Oxford, 
Ind.; when Spencer Welton rode high 
school horses in the Forepaugh-Sells cir- 
cus; when William P. Hoy could only 
recognize Roy Buckman by his pipe: 
when Charles R. Tuttle was a schoolboy 
in Oxford, Ind.; when Dan T. Smith was 
a bicycle rider. 

We don’t remember any of those in- 
cidents. At one time we ourselves rode 
a bicycle. We never sold pickles, but 
once we had a newspaper route. Years 
ago we were poked in the jaw by a tough 
photographer, and when a boy we ran a 
circus, admission to which was one cent 
or a package of pins. We have recog- 
nized many people just before we saw 
them by the odor of their pipes. 

* * * 
N. Y. Department Dinner 

A dinner of the New York State In- 
surance Department on November 20 will 
be given in honor of Richard A. Bren- 
nan, former head of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau and who recently resigned to go 
with a mortgage company. Before join- 
ing the New York State Insurance De- 
partment Mr. Brennan was with the New 
York State Banking Department. 
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Hubbard Succeeds Jameson As 
President of Globe & Rutgers 


Former Vice-President of Hanover Chosen to Head Company 


When It Comes Out of Rehabilitation in Near Future 


Announcement by the Globe & Rut- 
gers on Wednesday that Fred A. Hub- 
bard, formerly senior vice-president of 
the Hanover Fire and a fire insurance 
man of exceptional ability, is to be the 
next president of the company indicates 
that the G. & R. has won its long battle 
to come back into active business. While 
the company is still under control of the 
New York Insurance Department Mr. 
Hubbard this week said that the board 
of directors would apply shortly for per- 
mission before the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York to declare its plan 
for rehabilitation operative. To_ the 
Globe & Rutgers and its new president 
go the best wishes of the insurance fra- 
ternity for a strong comeback. 

Mr. Hubbard will assume his new du- 
ties shortly after November 15, succeed- 
ing E. C. Jameson who headed the Globe 
& Rutgers during its infancy, during its 
rise to a foremost position among fire 
insurance companies and at the time it 
was taken over by the New York Insur- 
ance Department in March, 1933. Mr. 
Jameson remains as a director. Mr. 
Hubbard joins the company with thirty 
years of insurance experience behind him. 
He was assistant manager of the West- 
ern department of the Hanover for twen- 
ty years and then was brought to New 
York as senior vice-president in charge, 
a position which he occupied for ten 
years, resigning in 1923 to go to live in 
Florida. 

To Be Conservative Company 

Mr. Hubbard states that the policy of 
the new Globe & Rutgers will be con- 
servative and forward-looking. He said 
in a statement issued at the company’s 
offices: 

“A real opportunity exists in the new 
Globe & Rutgers when it resumes its 
place in the insurance world. The com- 
pany has a history covering thirty-four 
years during which it ranked among the 
first three fire insurance companies in the 


country. Its business activities were 
world-wide. 
“The new Globe & Rutgers will be 


conservative in its policy. It will be an 
organization company. 

“I am glad to be able to announce at 
this time that the way now seems clear 
for our return to the insurance field. Re- 
sponse from the company’s creditors has 
been almost unanimous and it is this ac- 
tion which will permit us to make ef- 
fective the plan they have accepted.” 

Career of New President 

Mr. Hubbard started in the fire insur- 
ance business in a local office in Elgin, 
Ill, later going with the Western de- 
partment of the Sun Insurance Office 
for two years. He went with the Han- 
over in 1894 and remained with that com- 
pany for more than twenty-nine years. 
His first work with the company was in 
the office and after a couple of years 
he went into the field as a special agent 
in Illinois and other territory. 


He was appointed assistant general 
agent for the Western department in 
1901 and continued in that office until 


1916 when he was elected vice-president 
of the Hanover at the home office in 
New York, which position he retained 
until 1923. At the time of his resignation 
he stated that he did not contemplate 
re-engaging in the insurance business for 
some time as he wished to devote his 
time to personal affairs in Florida and to 


FRED A. HUBBARD 


carry out some ideas he had in mind for 
some time. 


Resignation in 1923 Regretted 


When Mr. Hubbard resigned as vice- 
president of the Hanover in 1923 The 
Eastern Underwriter published the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“The resignation of Fred A. Hubbard, 
vice-president of the Hanover, will re- 
move from the fire insurance field a pop- 
ular figure. Mr. Hubbard is one of the 
most level-headed of the fire underwrit- 
ers and has had a prominent position in 
helping make fire insurance history as he 
has served, and most efficiently, on many 
committees without end. One of the most 
important is the New York Board’s loss 
committee, of which he is chairman. 

“Although a veteran in service, Mr. 
Hubbard is not old in years, and it is 
hoped that he has not said good-bye to 
the insurance business, but only ‘au re- 
voir.” He now returns to resume those 
active connections which his many 
friends were sorry to see him sever in 
1923. 


Long Up-Hill Fight Made 


The Globe & Rutgers ceased active 
operations in the fire underwriting field 
in March, 1933, when it was taken over 
by the New York Insurance Department 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


for rehabilitation purposes. While the 
company had an excellent underwriting 
loss ratio its investments were placed 
largely in securities which had suffered 
badly in the depression, and many as- 
sureds, fearful of what might happen to 
the company, early in 1933 canceled their 
policies and asked for payment of return 
premiums. This sudden and severe drain 
on cash assets would have forced the 
G. & R. to liquidate many securities at 
panic prices if the “run” had not been 
terminated by the action of the Insur- 
ance Department. 

All last year the company worked to 
put its affairs in order so that it might 
resume business. While the New York 
Insurance Department at first believed 
rehabilitation hopeless and asked for per- 
mission to liquidate the company, the G. 
& R. was able to convince Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler of the New York State 
Supreme Court that it would be far bet- 
ter to try to revive the company. Later 
the Insurance Department changed its 
position and co-operated with the G. & 
Rk. Many investments of a speculative 
character were sold and more conserva- 
tive investments made. It is believed the 
company now has a large cash fund. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which loaned $10,000,000 to the G. 
& R. prior to 1933, has agreed to convert 
part of this amount into preferred stock 
of the company, thus releasing consid- 
erable collateral, providing other cred- 
itors would take preferred stock in 
part settlement of their claims for losses 
or return premiums. For months now 
the company has contacted creditors and 
has secured sufficient assents evidently 
to permit it to apply to the court for 
release from state control. Creditors 
with claims under $500 will be paid in 
cash and others will receive $500 in cash; 
the balance in preferred stock and cash. 

H. Edward Bilkey, vice-president and 
a director of the G. & R., has led the 
battle for a “come-back” for eighteen 
months. Never losing hope, he has 
worked day and night to re-establish the 
Globe & Rutgers and he now deserves 
full credit for the splendid part he has 
played. While no announcement with 
respect to officers other than the selec- 
tion of Mr. Hubbard as president has 
been made, it is presumed that Mr. 
Bilkey will continue to occupy a high 
post. Last year the Tri-Continental 
Corp. of New York, a powerful holding 
company, secured a large block of Globe 
& Rutgers stock, said to be the holdings 
of Mr. Jameson, and is now represented 
on the board of directors with three 
members. 





EXAMINERS SEE PAINT PLANT 


On November 1 thirty members of the 
Fire Insurance Examiners’ Association 
visited the plant of the John L. Armitage 
Co., Dawson and Thomas Streets, New- 
ark, N. J. This concern manufactures 
paints, varnishes and lacquers and due 
to the nature of the occupancy the in- 
spection proved an unusually interesting 
one from the viewpoint of the examiners. 
W. Warren Armitage, president of John 
L. Armitage & Co., Inc., in company with 
J. E. T. McClellan, of the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office of New Jersey, conducted the 
party through the plant. 











J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 






Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES , 
| CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS : 

*TOTAL ASSETS 














U. S.—Statement June 30, 1934 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 










$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 


Hanover Luncheon To 
Poughkeepsie Agency 


FROST & LUCKEY STAFF GUEsTs 





Agency, Organized in 1829, Has Had 
Hanover For 60 Years; Secretary Sam. 
mons and Fieldman Krank Present 





Not only has everybody in Poughkeep. 
sie, N. Y., heard of the insurance firm 
of Frost & Luckey, but so have their 
fathers and grandfathers and great 
grandfathers, if living, because that agen. 
cy had its origin in 1825. 

It has represented a number of com- 
panies for more than half a century and 
some for a lot more years than that. [py 
the entire history of the agency it has 
only had one company which failed. 

The Hanover has been in the agency 
sixty years and the anniversary date a 
few days ago was made the occasion for 
a luncheon at the Nelson House, Pough- 
keepsie, which was attended by Secretary 
F. Elmer Sammons and George F. Krank, 
New York State fieldman, and members 
of the agency. 

The agency was established by Solo- 
mon V. Frost in the back room of his 
drygoods store. He was president of the 
town when General Lafayette visited the 
place. In 1864 his son, Henry S. Frost, 
entered the business and on his death in 
1879 his nephew, Alfred M. Frost, formed 
a partnership with James Luckey. Later, 
James Luckey, Jr., was taken into the 
firm and after that William W. Luckey. 
The present Frost & Luckey are the 
third generations of these two families, 





CHANGE CANADIAN MANAGERS 





Allan F. Glover Named by Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups to Succeed J. H. Labelle 
and Lewis Laing 

J. H. Labelle and Lewis Laing, Can- 
adian managers, respectively, for the 
Royal and the Liverpool & London & 
Globe groups, will retire on December 31 
and will be succeeded by Allan F. Glover, 
assistant manager of the Royal, who will 
become manager for both companies. 
Percy M. May, assistant casualty mana- 
ger of the Royal-Liverpool groups, and 
H. Churchill-Smith, assistant manager of 
the Liverpool group, will be assistant 
managers for both companies. 

Mr. Glover will also be manager and 
Messrs. May and Churchill-Smith assist- 
ant managers for the Central, Queen of 
America and Newark Fire. The Can- 
adian associated companies of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups, viz., the Globe Indem- 
nity, Hudson Bay, Liverpool, Manitoba, 
National Liverpool and Pioneer, will be 
officered by Mr. Glover as president and 
manager, Mr. May as vice-president and 
Mr. Churchill-Smith as secretary. 

F. C. Browning, who went to Canada 
twelve years ago and has been in charge 
of the casualty business, is returning 
home early in the new year to occupy 
an important position in London. 





Agents and Co.’s Confer 
On Chicago Separation 


Local agents of Chicago and company 
representatives conferred last week on 
the separation issue but no definite ac- 
tion was taken. November 1, the dead- 
line for separation, has come and gone 
and the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion program has not yet been put 
through. O. E. Aleshire, chairman of 
the agents’ committee, after the meet- 
ing in Chicago, said: 

“There was a meeting last Thursday 
between a special committee represent- 
ing the fifty-six mixed fire insurance 
agencies in the principal district of Chi- 
cago and a group of western company 
managers. The question of separation 
and collateral matters were discussed 
freely and at length. The best of feeling 
prevailed. No definite action was taken. 
The whole question has been referred to 
a sub-committee from each group. It 1s 
believed this smaller group will be able 
to speak more freely and it is hoped that 
a satisfactory conclusion may be reached. 
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Pennsylvania May 
Act on Agents’ Law 


IS EXPECTED 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





Believed It Will Cover Protest Over In- 
terpretation and Difference with 
New Jersey 
There is a strong feeling in Philadel- 
phia that the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department will shortly make an an- 
nouncement which will bring to an amic- 
able close the two phases of the resi- 
dent agents’ law which have been the 
cause of considerable agitation in recent 
weeks. It is expected that the Depart- 
ment’s announcement will cover jointly 
the protest over its interpretation of 
Section 623 and also over the retaliatory 

situation with respect to New Jersey. 

Regarding Section 623, it is expected 
that the Insurance Department will per- 
mit the old interpretation of the law 
which allowed business in the state 
written outside of the state by non- 
licensed agents and brokers to be sent 
to Philadelphia agents for counter- 
signature. 

The agents are in favor of such a rul- 
ing believing that the situation can best 
be solved by themselves through action 
such as that taken by Baltimore agents. 
While the Insurance Department is still 
refusing to license firms where any of 
the members are residents of New Jer- 
sey, the opinion is strong that “peace” 
has been declared between the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey departments and 
that the Pennsylvania department’s an- 
nouncement will call off its retaliatory 
war. 

This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that the Pennsylvania department has 
continued its attitude of leniency toward 
the affected offices. When the next New 
Jersey legislature meets, a drive may be 
made to amend the present New Jersey 
resident agent’s law, the cause of the 
present situation, to remove its objec- 
tionable features and prevent innocent 
agents suffering in like measure in the 
future. 





RULING ON IMPORTED RUGS 





Committee on Inland Marine Definition 
Interpretations Revises Ruling 
Made in January 
A new ruling dealing with imported 
rugs, revising a previous ruling of last 
January, has been issued by the Joint 
Committee on Interpretation and Com- 
plaint of the nation-wide definition of 
inland marine underwriting powers. The 
new ruling removes certain restrictions 
if a prescribed warranty is used. Fol- 
lowing is the revised ruling as contained 

in Interpretative Bulletin No. 56: 

“The restrictions contained in Inter- 
pretative Bulletin No. 4, dated January 
26, 1934, will not apply to imported rugs 
when shipped, provided the marine and 
(or) inland marine policy contains the 
following warranty : 

“Warranted that property of the as- 
sured shipped on approval and (or) con- 
signment and (or) memorandum will be 
so shipped only under agreement that 
the property shall be at the risk of the 
consignees, and that receipts or acknowl- 
edgements will be obtained by the as- 
sured whereunder consignees will assume 
full liability for all loss and damage to 
said property while the same is in con- 
signees’ custody or in transit to or from 
consignees’ premises.’ ” 

_Interpretative Bulletin No. 4 was en- 
titled “Rugs Shipped on Consignment 
and Insured Under a Marine or Inland 
Marine Form of Policy” and read as 
follows: ; 

“Rugs, as such, shipped on consign- 
ment for sale or distribution may not be 
sured under marine or inland marine 
Policy for exceeding thirty days after ar- 
Tival at consignee’s premsses, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, or by insuring con- 
ungent loss or liability, i. e., loss for 
which a third party is primarily liable.” 


Fire Rate Level Still Dropping; 
New Reductions Made In New York 


Many insurance men who have watched 
the steady drop in fire insurance losses 
the last couple of years have commented 
on the likelihood of lower rates, due to 
the competition of companies eager for 
business and the pressure of the general 
public for a lower rate level without fully 
considering that possibly the low losses 
will not be continued indefinitely. As a 
matter of fact the average cost of fire 
insurance has continued to decline for 
years and even through the depression 
in spite of the substantial reduction of 
premium income for the companies. 
Therefore the so-called “excess” margin 
of underwriting profit does not really ex- 
ist as a target to shoot at. 

Figures of the New York Insurance 
Department show that in 1929 the aver- 


age fire insurance rate in New York City 
was 56 cents for each $100 of coverage. 
Last year it was 41 cents. Excluding 
New York City the average rate for the 
state was 72 cents in 1929 and 63 cents 
in 1933. 

Many of the reductions made and all 
of those now pending are the result of 
conferences between the New York In- 
surance Department and the representa- 
tives of fire insurance companies. The 
pending reductions have been definitely 
promised and are now in process of ac- 
complishment. These should be conclud- 
ed this month. 

In addition to these reductions in the 
average cost of fire insurance the fol- 
lowing specific reductions were made dur- 
ing the current year or are in process 
of accomplishment at the present time: 


New York City 


Class 
Churches and chapels 


Educational and other institutions, fireproof...... 
©. A DBO ici acxccevssscves 


Clubs—Y. M., 
Theatres, motion picture—fireproof 
Theatres, motion picture—regular 
Garages—fireproof 
Garages—ordinary 


Total reductions—N. Y. City........ 


Date % Reduction Annual Saving 
-- Oct., 1934 2590 $11,425 
-. Oct., 1934 25 49,290 
-. Oct., 1934 25 7,585 
-. Oct., 1934 51 12,750 
-. Oct., 1934 17 34,000 
.. Pending 40 129,550 
.. Pending 20 139,450 
HMA aria’ $384,050 


New York State (Excluding N. Y. City) 


Garages—fireproof 
Garages—ordinary 
Hospitals 
Office and mercantile 
Hotels 
Apartments 
Theatres 
Public buildings and schools 


Bs de Se ee I GE GIs 6c ee a cessccsbunesas 
Total ceductions—N. Y. State eucliding BH. YF. Cocccccccccccvscesccseses 


Grand total reductions in 1934 and now pending...............0eeeeeee- 


Date % Reduction Annual Saving 

.. Feb., 1934 40% $14,000 
.. Feb., 1934 30 326,900 
.. Pending 50 30,000 
.. Pending 15 40,000 
.. Pending 30 30,000 
.. Pending 20 7,000 
.. Pending 35 21,000 
.. Pending 50 65,000 
.. Pending 20 7,000 

$540,900 

$924,950 





Cooney Honor Guest At 


Firemens’ Group Luncheon 
The New York City office of the Loy- 
alty Group was host to about 200 brok- 
ers and agents of the metropolitan dis- 
trict at a luncheon at Block Hall last 
Saturday in honor of John R. Cooney, 
newly elected president of the Firemen’s 
and chairman of the board of some of 
the companies in the fleet. In addition 
to Mr. Cooney the following home office 
executives attended: W. B. Rearden, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the group; Her- 
man Ambos, vice-president of the fire 
companies; Howe S. Landers, president 
of the casualty companies, and J. Sco- 
field Rowe, vice-chairman of the casualty 
companies. 


HEDGE AND LUCE ON COAST 

William R. Hedge, president of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston, and Fred B. Luce, vice-president 
of the Providence Washington of Provi- 
dence, R. I., were visiting the Pacific 
Coast last week, stopping at both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 





CRAWFORD RETURNS HOME 


William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who was operated on several weeks ago 
for appendicitis at the Post Graduate 
Hospital, returned to his home at 270 
Riverside Drive last Saturday. He is re- 
covering satisfactorily. 


Broker Cannot Surrender Policy 
For Cancelation on Own Initiative 


The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment held last week that a broker hold- 
ing a fire policy for an assured has no 
right td Surrender the policy for can- 
celation even though the assured has not 
paid the premium. A complaint was 
brought by Alfred A. Lesser, Boston 
public adjuster, acting for the American 
Mattress Co. of Boston, against the New 
Jersey Insurance Co, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Thomas H. O’Connell in 
his opinion said in part: 

“The question before the department 
was as follows: 

“Has an insurance broker who nego- 
tiated a policy the authority to surrender 
same for cancelation although the as- 
sured has not paid the premium thereon? 

“It is well settled law in Massachu- 
setts that a broker is the agent of the 
assured, except as provided in c. 175, 
s. 169, and delivery of a policy to the 
broker is a delivéy to the assured and 


the broker has no authority to surrender 
it for cancelation simply because he ne- 
gotiated the policy or because he holds 
it, even though the premium is unpaid. 

“The broker who procures a policy is 
not a party to the contract and has no 
authority to cancel, alter or replace the 
policy on behalf of the insured, unless 
= or specifically commissioned to 
© so. 

“As section 99 of chapter 155 of the 
general laws provides that ‘the company 
also reserves the right, after giving writ- 
ten notice to the insured and to any 
mortgagee to whom this policy is made 
payable, and tendering to the insured a 
ratable proportion of the premium, to 
cancel this policy as to all risks subse- 
quent to the expiration of ten days from 
such notice, and no mortgagee shall then 
have the right to recover as to such 
risks, it is my opinion that policy No. 
1528 was rot effectively canceled.” 


Broker Not Compelled 
To Return Commission 


IF ASSURED CANCELS POLICY 





New York Appellate Division Reverses 
Lower Court Decision in Favor of 
Companies 





The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court last Friday reversed 
the determination of the Appellate Term, 
the effect of the latest decision being 
that an insurance broker earns his com- 
mission in full when he has written the 
policy, regardless of whether it is can- 
celed by the company or by the assured 
prior to normal expiration. In this case, 
that of the Scottish Union & National 
and the Standard of New York against 
Geery, Guthrie & Co., New York insur- 
ance brokers, the Appellate Division 
handed down the following memoran- 
dum : 

“Determination reversed and the order 
of the Municipal Court affirmed with $20 
costs and disbursements in this court and 
$10 costs in the Appellate Term, on the 
authority of Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America vs. C. W. Ryan Co., Inc., 
242 App. Div. 623. Order filed.” 


Story of Case in Brief 


In the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America case the court held that 
the broker was entitled to his commission 
when the company canceled a policy. In 
the Scottish Union & National and 
Standard of New York case the compa- 
nies issued several policies at the request 
of the brokers. The brokers deducted 
their commissions from the assureds’ pre- 
miums, the latter totaling several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and sent the net 
premiums to the companies. After the 
policies had been in force several months 
the assured requested cancelation. The 
companies sent their checks to the brok- 
ers for the short rate net premium but 
the broker refused to remit the gross 
premium to the assured. This was done 
subsequently by the companies which 
then started suit against the brokers to 
recover the unearned commissions. 

In their defense to the action of the 
companies the brokers contended that 
the difference between the short rate and 
pro rata return was to compensate the 
companies for the unearned commissions. 
This the companies denied and pointed 
out that a policy might: be canceled by 
the assured one day after issuance and 
in that event the difference between short 
rate and pro rata would not coincide with 
the amount of the unearned commission. 
The Municipal Court denied the compa- 
nies’ motion for summary judgment but 
the Appellate Term upheld the compa- 
nies. The Appellate Division now sus- 
tains the Municipal Court. It is believed 
that this is the first time a higher court 
has passed upon the question of un- 
earned commissions. Plaut & Davis rep- 
resented the brokers and M. J. Gwertz- 
ma was company counsel. 





Vincent M. Haidinger 
With Newhouse & Sayre 


Appointment of Vincent M. Haidinger 
as manager at Los Angeles for New- 
house & Sayre, all risks general agents 
for the Home of New York, was an- 
nounced last week. The appointment 
was effective November 1, but the South- 
ern California office will not become op- 
erative until December 1, as Mr. Haid- 
inger will spend the month of November 
in the San Francisco office of the firm. 

Mr. Haidinger has been associated 
with the insurance business at Los An- 
geles for the past eight years, and is 
well and favorably known on the street. 
For the past five years he has been en- 
gaged in the insurance brokerage busi- 
ness and before that was associated with 
the Los Angeles branch office of the 
former Union Indemnity. Before going 
to southern California Mr. Haidinger 


was associated with the New York office 
of the Svea and the Hudson. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
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COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every man owes a part of his time 
and money to the development of 
the business or industry in which | 
he is engaged.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. | 
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Three Generations of Insurance 


On the Same Property, in the Same Insurance Company and 


Through the 


While the Agricultural of Watertown, 
N. Y., has in its archives many older poli- 
cies, it has none more interesting than one 
dated August 18, 1868. This was written 
by A. J. Malcolm, agent at Leyden, N. Y., 
on the farm of Christian Scheidemantel— 
located at Byron’s Corners, near Con- 
stableville, some twenty-five miles north 
of Rome, N. Y. This document was re- 


Same Agency 


skilled as a carpenter, and was employed 
by Agricultural representatives to repair 
buildings which has been damaged by fire. 
George’s widow, Magdalena, now age 84, 
still lives with her son Herman, on the 
home farm. It is to Herman Scheidleman 
that the newest policy was issued. 
Another interesting angle to the story 
is the fact that Herman’s cousin, E. P. 





Policies of the Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., covering the farm of Herman 
Scheidleman near Rome, N. Y. The policy on the left was issued in August, 1868, 


by A. J. Malcolm, local agent. 


The policy on the right was written on August 18 


of this year by H. A. Malcolm & Son, the third generation of the family. 


cently presented to the Agricultural home 
office by E. P. Scheidleman of Rome on 
the anniversary of the renewal of an un- 
broken succession of policies. The most 
recent one was issued on August 18, 1934, 
by H. A. Malcolm & Son of Boonville, 
N. Y., the third generation of the owning 
family. 

Christian Scheidemantel came from a 
German town near Strasburg. He was 
a cabinet maker, but found comparatively 
little use for his talents near his new 
residence, and so turned his skill to heav- 
ier construction. He won an outstanding 
reputation as a builder of barns. And 
tradition has it that he could so order 
joists, girders, and planking, that when 
the structure was completed; he could 
pick up the scrap material in a bushel 
basket. This tradition is practicularly in- 
triguing when it is realized that the farm 
is located in the country which gave the 
setting for Robert Edmunds’ book “The 
Big Barn.” 

Christian Scheidemantel once had some 
business with a judge in Lowville, who 
complained about the length of the name, 
and who officially changed it to Scheidle- 
man. Christian’s son George, was also 


Scheidleman of Rome, has for some years 
been a representative of the Empire State, 
which is affiliated with the Agricultural. 

The first connection of the Malcolm 
Agency with the Agricultural, was in 1856, 
more than three-quarters of a century 
ago. Andrew J. Malcolm became an 
agent for the Agricultural three years 
after the company was founded He was 
then located at Talcottville in the town 
of Leyden, Lewis County. 

It was here that his son, Howard A., 
took an interest in the business, which is 
now one of the best-known local agencies 
in that section of the state. Still later 
the office was moved to the larger town 
of Boonville where it functions today as 
H. A. Malcolm & Son. The present head 
of the Agency is Donald H. Malcolm. 

When the first policy was issued, it was 
written for $1,300 for a premium of $9.30. 
Because of the well-known increases in 
hazards and the unfortunate experience 
in farm classes, the new policy written 
for $2,350, requires a premium of $50.15. 
At that time, information on the policy 
declared the assets of the Agricultural to 
be “Over $350,000.” At the present time 
the Agricultural’s assets are nearly $12,- 








Mouse, Cat and Dog Destroy House 


This very curious incident was recently 
reported from Hazel Bar, Mich.: 

“A mouse, a cat and a dog teamed up 
to destroy the house of Charles Gunisch. 
The mouse chewed on matches, setting 
the box afire. The cat chased the mouse, 
then the dog chased the cat and a can of 
kerosene was overturned. Mouse, cat and 
dog were burned, along with the house.” 

Quite contrary to this report, fire pre- 
vention authorities state that Mats or mice 





do not chew on matches. Because this 
has been reported as the cause of so many 
fires, a test was made in which these ro- 
dents were confined in a glass case with- 
out food for several days. A number of 
ordinary matches left in the enclosure 
were untouched. There is a fire hazard 
in connection with matches and rodents, 
however, which is caused by the possibility 
of a match being set off in the wall of a 
house as the rodent carries it to his nest. 


ee 
000,000, with cash capital alone of $3,099. 
000, or about nine times as much capital 
as the total assets were in 1868. In ajj 
these years, there has been but one logs 
on this risk, for a total of $10. And the 
cause was lightning. 


N.R.A. Codes 


(Continued from Page 1) 





the industry. He called attention to the 
fact that in 1917 a Dodge four-cylinder 
sedan sold for $2,400; today it sells for 
third of that. 

“The manufacturer is entitled to all the 
credit in the world for his part in this, 
but his production would not have rup 
very high if the financing had not been 
provided for the retail purchasers,” he 
said. “Back fourteen years ago, when 
production first started to amount to 
something, about 78% of the cars sold 
were sold on time. We have done much 
to make this production program possi- 
ble, due to cars being sold on the instal- 
ment buying plan. When an_ industry 
makes it possible for a 60% reduction in 
the price of a piece of merchandise it is 
biting the hand that feeds one for the 
Consumer Board to criticise that indus- 
iry. The Labor Board, too, in criticising 
the finance industry might well think of 
these figures. Where would the auto 
industry be today if 60% of the sales of 
automobiles were cut off due to the fi- 
nancing companies placing their capital 
in other lines. We certainly are desery- 
ing of some credit for financing in the 
neighborhood of 60% of the largest in- 
dustry in America” 


New Associations 


Arthur W. Newton, vice-president, in 
addressing the same convention again, 
called attention to the bonus evil, and 
referred also to the formation of a new 
association of finance companies which 


has been formed. He thought there 
should be a strong effort made on each 
side to solve or sink the differences 


which have arisen, so that there will be 
only one national association. 

“Although the national companies and 
the independents are keen competitors,” 
he said, “their interests, except on a few 
points, are identical, and for your con- 
mon welfare you should be prepared to 
stand together against hostile action or 
ignorant criticism.” 





HELD FOR SPECIAL SESSIONS 

Harry R. Phillips of Kew Gardens, L. 
I., was held last week for Special Ses- 
sions by Magistrate Stern in the West 
Side Magistrate’s Court on the charge 
of violation of Section 50 of the Insur- 
ance Law. This section prohibits aiding 
any unauthorized insurer in the doing of 
business in this state. Phillips, it was 
charged by a representative of the New 
York State Insurance Department, had 
negotiated for and placed risks for Mrs. 
Bessie Sherwood of this city in several 
associations not admitted to do business 
in this state. Phillips was paroled in 
the custody of his counsel. 





H. V. THAYER DIES 

The meeting of the New England Pond 
of the Blue Goose, scheduled for last 
week in Boston, was postponed because 
of the sudden death of Harry V. Thayer, 
wielder of the goose quill. He was & 
years of age and had been with the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters for 
many years, retiring from active service 
in 1926. He was a widower and had no 
children. A member of several patriotic 
societies, Mr. Thayer was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the Revolution, and an officer of 
the society for years. 





WITH NIAGARA FALLS AGENCY 

Henry H. Mitchell has purchased the 
interest of Reginald Meek in the general 
insurance firm of Tiernon & Co. in Ni- 
agara Falls and has been admitted as 4 
partner in the firm. He will have offices 
in the Trust Company Building in that 
city. 
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N. J. SPECIALS MEET 





Hear Capt. John Haller of Newark Police 
Dep’t Urge Character Building as 
Crime Preventive 

About fifty members and guests of the 
New Jersey Special Agents’ Association 
listened attentively to a talk on crime 
prevention by Captain John Haller of the 
Newark Police Department at the month- 
ly meeting of the association at the New- 
ark Athletic Club on Monday night. The 
speaker formerly was connected with the 
automobile division of the police depart- 
ment and has attracted wide attention be- 
cause of his success in recovering stolen 
cars. One of the guests Monday was 
Michael N. Chanalis, Democratic candi- 
date for surrogate in Essex County. A 
lawyer, Mr. Chanalis handles many ‘in- 
surance cases. President Theodore Rol- 
ler of the specials’ association presided. 

Captain Haller is not so much in favor 
of trying to reform men with long crim- 
inal records but firmly believes society 
should concentrate its efforts to prevent 
members of the younger generation from 
becoming criminals. He said that 90% 
of those in jail today are under 23 years 
of age and that if through character 
building boys can be brought safely past 
the dangerous ages of 18 and 19 years 
then there is much less likelihood of them 
going wrong. He urged the insurance 
men to support institutions and organi- 
zations which air to train boys in cor- 
rect living. Morals cannot be improved 
by legislation, he said, but only through 
home training and training supplied by 
organizations formed for that purpose. 

Haddon Gray, special agent of the Gen- 
eral of Seattle, and Walter Cranston, spe- 
cial agent of the National Liberty, were 
admitted to membership. Mr. Gray re- 
cently joined the General. Previously he 
was New York and New Jersey special 
for the American Colony and at one 
time was New York special agent for 
the National Liberty with headquarters 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 





C. A. Colvin Coast Mgr. 


For the National Union 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
and the Birmingham Fire of Pennsyl- 
vania have consolidated their Pacific 
Coast departments with the Charles A. 
Colvin office. Mr. Colvin becomes Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the two compa- 
nies, succeeding John P. Breeden who 
has resigned to become joint manager of 
the North America group as of December 
1. Mr. Colvin has been Coast manager 
for the Boston, Old Colony, Providence- 
Washington and Anchor for years. 





BALANCE REPORTS SENT OUT 


The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
this week sent out blanks for reporting 
of delinquent agents’ balances under the 
mandatory rule adopted at the last asso- 
ciation meeting. They are returnable 
November 20 to report balances which 
will be outstanding 150 days on December 
1 or the balances of June or earlier. It 
is expected that early next year the re- 
ports will be brought down to ninety 
days. 





ATTENDS S.E.U.A. MEETING 


John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board, was in 
Pinehurst, N. C., this week to attend the 
meeting of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 





R. M. CLARK BACK ON JOB 


Rollin M. Clark, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, has returned to his office in New 
York following his recovery from an op- 
eration for removal of the appendix. He 
is now in excellent health. 





ELIZABETH MAYOR LOSES 
_Mayor Thomas Williams of Elizabeth, 
N. J., an insurance agent, who ran for 
re-election Tuesday on the Republican 
ticket, was defeated. 
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In the century and a quarter that has passed since its 
organization, the “North “British @7 cMercantile” 
has breasted the waves of every economic crisis and 
has basked in the sunshine of good times; but suc- 
cessive generations of its management have never lost 
sight of the necessity for underwriting, investing and 
managing for the long pull so that, in good times 
or bad, all the @ompany’s obligations could be met 
under every condition. 
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North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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OAKLEY F. GANT DIES 








Passes Away at Martha’s Vineyard Afte; 
Suffering Heart Attack; Norwich 
Union Veteran 

Oakley F. Gant, general agent of the 
Southern department of, the Norwihch 
Union Fire, died at Oak Bluffs, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., on Sunday morning, He 
suffered a heart attack while on vacation 
in July and his condition was such that 
he was not able to return to his home 
in Montclair, N. J. Funeral services were 
held Wednesday. Mr. Gant was associ- 
ated with the Norwich Union since Sep- 
tember 1, 1885. He spent several years 
in various positions in the home office 
here and then was appointed special 
agent in New York State. His next post 
was assistant superintendent of agencies 
and then he became general agent in 
charge of the Eastern and Southern de- 
partments. At the time of his death 
he was general agent for the Southern 
department. Mr. Gant is survived by two 
daughters. 





COMPREHENSIVE AUTO POLICY 


New Endorsement Filed With N. Y. 
Dept. Provides For Three Combina- 
tions of Coverages For Assured 

Fire companies writing automobile in- 
surance have asked the New York In- 
surance Department to approve a com- 
bined comprehensive policy endorsement 
on private passenger cars for use in the 
Eastern states. Enumeration of specific 
perils is eliminated and the rates vary 
in accordance with the specific combina- 
tion of coverages selected by an assured. 
The endorsement states that “the limit 
of this company’s liability shall be as 
stated in the general conditions of this 
policy and in no event exceed the actual 
cash value of the automobile at the time 
any loss or damage thereto occurs, less 
the deductible amount, if any, shown in 
perils A or B, if the insurance covers 
under either of these perils. The perils 
set forth im the endorsement are as fol- 
lows: 

Peril A—Comprehensive including de- 
ductible collision or upset. 

Peril B—Comprehensive including col- 
lision or upset with specific deductible, if 
any, applying to each separate loss from 
any cause. 

Peril C—Comprehensive excluding col- 
lision or upset. 

Special condition. Damage caused di- 
rectly by tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 
falling aircraft or parts thereof, and dam- 
age resulting from theft, earthquake, riot, 
riot attending a strike, insurrection or 
civil commotion, shall not be deemed a 
loss caused by collision or upset. 


G. A. Hunt With Travelers 
Fire; Inland Marine Mgr. 


G. A. Hunt has resigned as gencral 
agent in charge of the inland marine de- 
partment of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
to go with the Travelers Fire as head of 
its inland marine department for the 
whole country. His headquarters are at 
the home office in Hartford. Mr. Hunt 
joined the Corroon & Reynolds compa- 
nies as assistant secretary about a year 
ago. Prior to that he had been with the 
Insurance Co. of North America for more 
than twelve years, handling inland ma- 
rine insurance. He served with that 
company in New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal and San Francisco. 








35 YEARS WITH AETNA (FIRE) 


Arthur C. Burnham, agency superin- 
tendent of the Aetna (Fire) in charge 
of the Southern department, was a guest 
of his office associates at a dinner Mon- 
day night in Hartford to mark his thirty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. 








H. E. NEWELL ELECTED 
Harry E. Newell, well known engineer 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was elected mayor of Bloomfield, 
N. J., on Tuesday. He ran on the Re- 

publican ticket and was unopposed. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities al Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


Securities al Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


fHE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


MERIT CONFIDENCE. 


o 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities al Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINES: 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINES*® 














. THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 














Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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H. J. Boyle Advanced 
By Adjustment Bureau 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 





With Headquarters at Dallas He Will 
Have Charge of the Development of 
Southwestern Department 





General Manager J. B. Hines of the 
Southwestern department of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry J. 
Boyle as assistant general manager with 
headquarters in Dallas, Tex. Mr. Boyle 
is a graduate of the University of Mis- 
sissippi law department and was admit- 
ted to the bar in that state in 1916. After 
seven months’ service in France as a first 
lieutenant with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces he entered the automobile 
finance business with the Continental In- 
vestment Co., later merged with the Com- 
mercial Credit Co., Inc., serving as treas- 
urer in that company. 

He resigned to enter the adjusting 
business as a member of the firm of 
Chas. H. Pescay, Inc., which organiza- 
tion later became a part of a consolida- 
tion of adjusters styled McBryde, Bourne 
& Kennedy, of which firm Mr. Boyle 
was subsequently elected vice-president. 
As a member of this concern he organ- 
ized an automobile, casualty and special 
risk department and being a licensed air 
pilot he handled aircraft losses as well. 

In January, 193, the firm of McBryde, 
Bourne & Kennedy of New Orleans, La., 
was merged with the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., becoming a 
branch of the Southwestern department. 
Subsequently, Mr. Boyle was transferred 
to Dallas where he organized and was 
placed in charge of the automobile and 
special risk department. Mr. Boyle, in 
addition to continuing the supervision of 
the automobile and special risk depart- 
ment, will also have charge of the de- 
velopment of the Sou.hwestern depart- 
ment’s business as a whole, in which duty 
he will act as a contact man with the 
company representatives and agents. 

Mr. Boyle is well and favorably known 
in the Southwestern territory—a man of 
pleasing personality, energetic and pos- 
sessed of a high degree of executive abil- 
ity. 





Total Losses 


(Continued from Page 36) 
balance of the recovery goes to the own- 
er. The Livingstone 65 C. C. A. 610. * * * 

The assured in the loss of the S.S 
Tornado in the Mississippi in 1921 con- 
tended that the clause in the policy stat- 
ing that the cost of raising and repair- 
ing must exceed the insured value, was 
in conflict with American and English 
law, and therefore void. The court 
would not agree to this contention. 

In concluding the opinion, the court 
laid down the rule that it was the duty 
ef the assured to investigate promptly 
and adequately to determine both the 
cause of the vessel’s misfortune and the 
cost of raising and repairing her. If the 
investigation satisficd him that the cause 
of the loss is a peril insured against and 
the cost more than its value, he has a 
right to abandon. He is not entitled. 
without investigation and without due 
foundation of fact and extreme probabil- 
ity of fact, to place the entire burden 
upon the insurer by abandonment. The 
court allowed a partial loss. * * * 

Disbursements Insurance 

Our discussion has dealt with claims 
under policies insuring hull. There is 
another class of insurance which is in- 
volved when a total loss of vessel occurs. 
That is insurance against disbursement 
and/or anticipated earnings. This class 
of insurance covers against the risk of 
total loss and/or constructive and/or 
compromised and/or arranged total loss 
of vessel. It is generally written with a 
provision “To follow underwriters of 
hull and machinery etc in the event 
of total or constructive or compromised 
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or arranged total loss, paying the same 
percentage under this. policy as is paid 
on policies of such underwriters, it be- 
ing understood and agreed that this in- 
surance covers against the same adven- 
tures, perils, risks and losses as are enu- 
merated in the policies covering the hull 
and machinery, etc., of the within in- 
sured vessel.” It is provided that dis- 
bursements underwriters follow — hull 
underwriter. 

Judge Knox, in the District Court of 
New York, was called upon to decide 
the question of the liability of disburse- 
‘nent underwriters where the hull under- 
writers had not paid a total loss. He 
decided in the sailing vessel Rhine case 
A. M. C. 1923 977, that “Where an En- 
glish policy covering disbursements con- 
tains a contract to pay as for a con- 
structive total loss where the hull under- 
writers have paid a total, constructive 
or arranged total loss, a libel cannot be 
maintained (against disbursements un- 
derwriters) until the hull underwriters 


have taken the requisite steps. In the 
event that the hull policies should be 
void, libellant must allege and prove a 
constructive total loss under English 
law.” 

Presumably, if the policy did not spe- 
cifically provide for English law, the con- 
tract would have to be construed accord- 
ing to the law of the country in which 
the policy was issued. 

Collecting a Total Loss 


Let us next consider the various docu- 
ments necessary to collect a total loss. 
For this purpose we will presume that 
abandonment has been made in proper 
form. The broker will then present the 
following documents: 

1. Certificate of registry and/or en- 
rollment. 

2. Protest. 

3. Affidavit stating that the vessel in- 
sured was wholly owned by the insured, 
and detailing the total amount of insur- 
ance carried by each underwriter. 
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CONDITION 


Many a newspaper headline is the story of 
Condition. Athletes rely on it when strain 
comes: The observing eye judges it in ring 
or paddock. The trained ear catches it in 


In Insurance, Condition counts. 


| It is a habit with us to keep in prime condi- 
| tion—a habit dating back two hundred and | 
fourteen years, ten years, a hundred and six | 


| This condition has two sides: The widely 
emphasized ability to pay losses promptly, 
and the certainty our agents have of our 
ability to serve their most exacting company | 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The 
UNION FIRE 


Accident and General Insurance Company 





NEW YORK 


























4. Condemnation survey. 

5. Policy of insurance. * * * 

As previously pointed out, a mortgagor 
must join with the assured in the aban. 
donment, or else the underwriter wil 
not have full title to the property afte, 
he has paid a total loss. 

In this connection it might be interest. 
ing to note that if the assured violates 
any of the terms of the contract, the 
mortgagee named in the policy as the 
one to whom claims must be paid, will 
be affected by the assured’s breach of 
the warranty. The court in the case of 
Aetna vs. Houston Oil Co., 1931, A.M.c 
995, pointed out that the assignee js 
merely appointed agent of the assured 
to receive the money and he is bound 
by any act of the insured that would 
forfeit the policy. * * * 

Warranties on Amounts 

You are no doubt aware that the hull 
policies have a warranty that there shall 
be no insurance against disbursements 
in excess of 15% of the hull insured 
value, and no insurance in excess of 25% 
against anticipated freight and/or earn- 
ings and/or similar interests F.I.A. or 


If it is found that the hull insurance 
exceeds the value specified in the policy, 
we must inquire as to the dates of the 
insurance. If the insurance was. all 
placed on the same date, each policy is 
reduced by its proportionate shares of 
the excess. If policies were placed on 
different dates, the prior insurance at- 
taches first, and any unpaid balance is 
pro-rated over the remaining policies. 

Earlier, it was pointed out that aban- 
donment vests the hull insurers with the 
rights and liabilities of the assured with 
1espect to the property itself, but insur- 
ers do not have the right to claims 
against third parties, except by subroga- 
tion. 

The disbursement policy, being an in- 
surance against other than the actual 
property, contains a clause: “The insur- 
ance is without benefit of salvage.” The 
effect of this is to preclude the disburse- 
ment underwriter from claiming any 
share in the proceeds from the sale of 
the wreck. Some policies on disburse- 
ments contain the further words: “and 
rights of subrogation.” Without these 
latter words, the underwriters would be 
entitled to share in any recoveries from 
third parties. * * * 

Taking Over a Wreck 


It is only on rare occasions that under- 
writers can make a profit on a ship that 
is a total loss; indeed there are many 
times when the underwriters may deem 
it unwise or unprofitable to take over 
the wreck. Just what is their position 
in such a contingency ? 

Let us suppose that after a_ proper 
abandonment has been tendered and duly 
declined by the underwriter, a settlement 
is made with the assured on the basis of 
the ship being a constructive total loss. 
Does this automatically vest the title to 
the property in the underwriter? “Phil- 
lips” says in Vol. 2, page 401: “The as- 
sured cannot vest the underwriters with 
the ownership of the salvage, and_sub- 
ject them to all the subsequent liabilities 
of ownership against their immediate dis- 
claimer of such transfer.” It would ap- 
pear that the disclaimer referred to pre- 
viously should be made not only to the 
assured but to the Federal Government 
when the wreck lies in navigable waters 
The duty of removing the wreck then 
falls upon the Federal Government as 
provided for in the Rivers and Harbors 
act of March 3, 1899. * * * 

Just a word in closing about a cas¢ 
which will long be remembered. Under 
date of October 16 an Associated Press 
dispatch quotes J. Spencer Smith, presi- 
dent of the State Board of Commerce 
and Navigation as saying that New Jer- 
sey musi finance the removal of the 
Morro Castle if the Federal Government 
fails to do so. J. Raymond Tiffany, as- 
sistant Attorney General, having found 
after a study of the maritime laws, that 
the Ward Line could not legally be 
forced to share the burden with the tax- 
payers. 
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FURS by GUNTHER 
—<s © We go fashion-wise in this advertisement only for the sake of remind- 


Pred ing you of the great number and variety of prospects Fall offers for the 
merce sale of FURS INSURANCE. 


THE ETNA FIRE GROUP - HARTFORD, CONN. 


TNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE- INSURANCE CO. - THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Van Schaick Tells How Qualification 
Laws Have Helped Agency Standards 


In view of the widespread attention to 
the subject of agents’ qualification laws 
and the division of opinion among local 
agents, fire and casualty companies and 
insurance commissioners as to the re- 
quirements such legislation, if passed, 
should include, the remarks made by In- 
surance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick before the recent convention of 
the Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association at Toronto are of 
interest. Having watched the results of 
the operation of the New York State 
laws for brokers and agents, Superinten- 
dent Van Schaick sincerely believes that 
the business of insurance is benefited by 
the imposition of restrictions on the ap- 
pointment of producers. His remarks on 
the New York qualifications laws follow 
in full: 

“Agency qualification laws are not a 
panacea for all the evils in the field, but 
there is no question but that agency 
qualification laws are a great step for- 
ward in elevating the standard of pro- 
ficiency which some of you in this audi- 
ence represent tonight. 

“IT have never been very keen for writ- 
ten examinations as a test. Neverthe- 
less, written examinations are the best 
that have yet been devised for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining qualifications. And 
one thing it has done, and done to a de- 
gree that wasn’t even dreamed of by 
the people who proposed this legislation, 
it has improved the morale of the agency 
force throughout New York State tre- 
mendously. It has put the agency force 
on a plane which they had not occupied 
before. 


What Candidates Are Expected to Know 


“Now, in putting that agency qualifi- 
cation law into effect, in setting up a 
bureau of qualifications that will make 
the examinations for the purpose of pre- 
senting them to the people who are ap- 
plicants for the qualifications of insur- 
ance, I made a rule at the very begin- 
ning: that they should not be examined 
simply as to substance of law; agents 
ought to know what the insurance law 
says; they ought to know what the dif- 
ferent forms of coverage are; they ought 
to know those various things in which 
they can properly advise their clients 
who come to them and are trusting them 
to guide them correctly; but in addition 
to that, agents have got to have certain 
types and standards of ethics, moral con- 
duct, if we are going to have the insur- 
ance agent take his place as a profes- 
sional comparable to those who are 
called to the bar. 

“And so, we have divided our exami- 
nations into two parts. We have a part 
which has to do with the substance of 
law. But we have another part which 
has to do with conduct, with ethical 
rules, professional standards and so 
forth. Unless the man who takes those 
examinations is able to qualify in both 
parts, he is not able to get his certificate 
of authority from the State of New 
York. 

“And I have been, I think, more 
pleased with the way in which there has 
developed throughout the entire state 
interest in higher professional standards, 
higher ethical standards, as a result of 
that type of examination. 

“Another question asked me tonight 
was as to how far political influence en- 
tered into the matter of a man being 
allowed to take out a certificate of au- 
thority in our state. I will not dwell on 
that subject, except simply to say that 
when I accepted the appointment of su- 
perintendent of insurance I was respon- 
sible only to the governor of the state. 
With that in mind I accepted the ap- 
pointment from Governor Roosevelt, and 


with the understanding that there was 
to be no political consideration in the 
administration of that department, other- 
wise, of course, the position would not 
have been taken. I say to you in an- 
swer to the question which was pro- 
pounded, that in no way, shape, or man- 
ner is any political consideration, or per- 
sonal consideration to have any effect in 
this matter either of licensing brokers or 
agents under our law, or in the conduct 
of any other piece, or parcel, or part of 
the insurance department. 


A Personal Experience 


“I dropped off at my office in Roches- 
ter this morning. Coming out of the 
office building I saw an old friend of 
mine, a man who has had a hard struggle 
ever since his bank folded up. He has 
since gone into business as an employe 
of one of the insurance offices; he wants 
to be a broker or an agent, and I knew 
he had been having trouble. He wrote 
me he was going to take those examina- 
tions of ours. All I could do was to tell 
him the course to take, which is not 
easy for a man between fifty and sixty, 
who has so long been away from text 
books. Today, I greeted him on coming 
out of the office building, and he said to 
me: ‘Well, I’ve been taking that damned 
examination four times, and I don’t 
know whether I’ve made it this fourth 
time or not.’ Of course, I'd like to see 
that man make the grade. Of course, I 
could pass the man and he’d be passed. 
But we haven’t done it that way. I just 
give this as an illustration. All I could 
do was to give the man some advice, 
look over his paper, point out the weak- 
nesses, tell him that he ought to know 
more at the present time, and so put 
him on the way so that he may qualify. 
In some places all he would have to do 
would be to go to the district leader and 
get through. That isn’t happening over 
there, and I can assure you that it is a 
matter of great gratification to the in- 
surance agents of the state of New York 
to know that when they succeed in get- 
ting licenses they get them because they 
know their business.” 





BREEDEN WITH NORTH AMERICA 





Made Joint Manager of Pacific Coast 
Department as of Dec. 1; Formerly 
With National Union 


John P. Breeden, formerly manager of 
the National Union, has been appointed 
joint manager of the Pacific Coast De- 
partment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. He is well and favorably known 
to the insurance fraternity; his record 
with his previous connection earned him 
the reputation of being one of the ablest 
managers on the Coast. 

He will be attached as joint manager 
to all three of the main activities of the 
North America group—fire, marine and 
casualty. McClure Kelly, manager of the 
North America’s fire department, will 
continue in his present post, as will Hor- 
ace J. McCauley, manager of the marine 
department, and Robert W. Forsyth, 
manager of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, which handles the 
casualty lines of the North America 
group. Mr. Breeden will assume his new 
duties on December 1 and will have his 
headquarters at San Francisco. 





PEARL BUYS MONARCH SHARES 
The Pearl Assurance has completed its 
purchase of 100,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the Monarch Fire of Cleveland 
at $7.50 a share following expiration last 
week of the pre-emptive rights of Mon- 
arch shareholders. The Pearl’s purchase 
was a part of the 200,000 additional 
shares recently authorized and the re- 
maining balance is being offered to the 
public, also at $7.50 a share, by Otis & 
Co., Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 
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Appetites & Thirsts 


Right-Royally Treated 
at the friendly, cozy 


Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





O NE of the pleasantest “breaks” in the day in the down- 
town insurance district is a meal or a drink at Childs Golden 
Hill. Here you relax in congenial surroundings, with con- 
genial company . . . happy accompaniments to the tempting 
food, mellow liquors, choice wines . and perfect service. 
Whether you gather informally in the cheerful Colonial Room 
. . . Semi-private rooms. . . or at the Lunch Counter . . . when 
thirst or appetite call, Childs Golden Hill is always a soul- 
satisfying answer! Childs Usual Modest Prices 











Wine, Dine . . . and DANCE at 


Gp SPANISH GARDEN 


12 EAST 59th STREET 
Music by DON ALFREDO and his 


famous 


BLUE AND WHITE MARIMBA BAND 


Dancing Daily and Sunday, 4 to 9 P. M.... 11 P. M. to 1 A. M. 


NO MINIMUM CHECK NO COVER CHARGE 
- - £ 


Also Dancing Daily and Sunday at 








CHILDS RESTAURANT, Paramount Bidg., BROADWAY AT 43RD 














THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Rosso Case Story Published In 


Book Form By Insurers’ Counsel 


Powers, Kaplan & Berger Write Highly Interesting Account 
of Criminal and Civil Trials Arising Out 
of Loss on Paintings 


Abraham Kaplan, Samuel A. Berger 
and George I. Gross of the well-known 
New York insurance law firm of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger have written in narra- 
tive form the highly interesting story of 
the Rosso case and the book, covering 
nearly 350 pages, is published by the 
Central Book Co. of New York. Hand- 
somely bound and containing numerous 
illustrations, this account of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to collect from the Home 
and the Great American the sum of 
$206,130 in fire insurance on paintings 
purned in New York on October, 195v, 
reads like a novel, although it is strictly 
tact and not fiction. 

Following the attempt of the Rossos 
to collect their insurance on their “ta- 
mous” paintings Victor Kosso was con- 
victed in the tederal Court of trying to 
defraud the insurance companies and 
sent to jail. His wife brought suit this 
year against the insurers betore Justice 
Albert Cohn in the New York Supreme 
Court. ‘Lhe jury, however, rendered a 
verdict for the detendants. ‘This volume, 
prepared by the counsel for the com- 
pames in both the criminal and civil 
cases, gives a full history of the case and 
shows how thoroughly insurance com- 
panies investigate suspicious claims. 

Messrs. Kaplan, Berger and Gross 
have included in the book the charge to 
the jury of Justice Cohn, because it “was 
so masterly a one and disclosed so com- 
plete and thorough knowledge of the 
law, and parucularly a knowledge of the 
law applicable to the contract of insur- 
ance.” Extracts fromm this charge which 
deal with fire insurance policies in gen- 
eral and not solely to the coverage in 
the Rosso case, are given herewith: 

Misrepresentation 

“It is the claim of the defendants, and 
what force and etfect is to be given to 
ail of such claims, gentlemen, is always 
lur you to say and not for the court— 
ihat the plaintiff has wilfully and fraud- 
ulently placed in the proots of loss a 
misstatement of the property lost and 
has set forth a false and traudulent value 
upon each of these articles that were 
lost. If you find this to be the fact, you 
must render a verdict for the defendants. 

“Fraud on the part of the plaintiff may 
be established by presumption or infer- 
ence from the tacts proved, or by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. In connection with 
this provision which I have just read to 
you, gentlemen, you are to keep in mind 
that the entire policy is void if the in- 
sured has concealed or misrepresented 
any material fact or circumstance sur- 
rounding the insurance either verbally 
or in writing before the policies of in- 
Strance were issued or after. 

“A representation in connection with 
fire insurance is a verbal or written state- 
ment made by the insured to the insurer 
before the subscription of the policy ; that 
IS to say, before the policy has been 
issued; as to the existence of some fact 
or state of facts tending to induce the 
insurer more readily to assume the risk 
by diminishing the estimate it otherwise 
would have formed of it. A representa- 
tion precedes the contract of insurance, 
thereby differing from a warranty which 
1S part of the contract. A misrepresen- 
tation is the statement of something as 
a fact which is untrue in fact, which in- 
sured states knowing it to be untrue 
with intent to deceive the insurer, or 
which he states positively is true with- 
out knowing it to be true and which has 
a tendency to mislead, such fact in 
either case being material to the risk. 

e effect of such misrepresentation, if 
material, is to avoid the policy. 


Concealment of Facts 


“Under the law as it has been stated 


by our highest court, by which we are 
all bound, ‘the question of the material- 
ity of misrepresentation or concealment 
is ordinarily one for the jury. The usual 
test relates to the effect which knowl- 
edge of the fact would have on the mak- 
ing of the contract. That test is com- 
plete if such knowledge would influence 
the parties in making it. If the under- 
writer, the insurance company with full 


information, would have refused to ac- 
cept the risk, then the concealment is 
material. The undisclosed fact need not 
be of such a nature as to have increased 
the risk or contributed to any loss. The 
duty to disclose a material fact mani- 
festly is not the same thing as material- 
ity itself. Concealment is the designed 
and intentional withholding of any fact 
material to the risk which the insured in 
honesty and in good faith ought to com- 
municate to the underwriter.’ 

“If you are satisfied from the evidence 
that the facts were misrepresented which 
if stated would have induced the insur- 
ance companies to demand a higher pre- 
mium or to refuse altogether to under- 
write it, that would be sufficient to in- 
validate the policies. 

“Gentlemen, you can observe that this 
rule of law is based upon reason. After 
all, the law is a science of reason. If 
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it be true that Mr. Rost asked the plain- 
tiff and her husband whether or not they 
had ever had a fire loss before, for ex- 
ample, and each denied such to be the 
fact, I think it is conceded that Victor 
Rosso did suffer a fire loss at some time 
prior to the time this application was 
made, that Victor Rosso had a fire loss 
before in South America and collected 
considerable insurance as a result of that 
loss, do you think that these defendant 
companies would have accepted this in- 
surance? This is one of the gauges upon 
the question of materiality. 

“The courts have repeatedly held that 
a misrepresentation as to whether or not 
there has been a previous fire loss is a 
material misrepresentation, and if you 
are satisfied that such a misrepresenta- 
tion was criminal in fact made to the 
agents of the insurers prior to the time 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








When in Kingston, N. Y., in 1894, a 
prominent cigar manufacturer started a 


movement to make the drab interior of 
his factory rooms more cheerful for his 
employes by placing a box of flowers at 
every window and having an employe 
for the sole purpose of reading good 
books to women cigar makers while at 
their work. This was considered won- 
derful at the time, and was largely com- 
mented on. I had never seen anything 
like it. This manufacturer was really 
the pioneer in this movement, and he 
was a benefactor and also a very smart 
business man for he realized before oth- 
ers the business wisdom of providing 
a pleasant atmosphere for his workers 
and thereby getting more work out of 
them. George F. Johnson of Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Co. fame at Binghamton, 
Johnson City and Endicott, had the same 
idea at about the same time. Then also, 
George Eastman at Rochester built his 
factory at Kodak Park in the midst of a 
beautiful country setting. But the small 
adventuring in this line was first ob- 
served by me at Kingston, N. Y., and, 
if I am not mistaken, was originated by 
these cigar manufacturers, especially the 
reading to their employes. 
« = 
An Historical Replica 


Traveling through the new Lakeside 
Park on the eastern shore of Onondaga 
Lake, which is partly in the city of Syra- 
cuse, I was much interested in the rep- 
lica of the old stockaded fort built by 
the French long before the French and 
Indian War to control that section, which 
now stands on the original site. All the 
way from this site to Fort Oswego the 
present road follows the old Onondaga 
Indian trail from Oswego through the 
Oswego River and tributaries (the Sen- 
eca and Oneida Rivers) into central New 
York, controlled by the French at the 
time this fort was built. This beautiful 
section is full of Indian, early pioneer 
and colonial history. The Onondagas 
were one of the most powerful tribes of 
the Iroquois confederation. At Oswego 
the treaty ending the Pontiac’s War, a 
last uprising of the Indian tribes extend- 
ing as far as the Mississippi and into 
Canada threatening the supremacy of the 
English after they had wrested North 
America from the French, was signed 
by Chief Pontiac and Sir William John- 
son, representing the King of England. 
The Oswego River and the shooting of 
the rapids at Oswego Falls is also dra- 
matized in Cooper’s Leather Stocking 


Tales. 
* * ia 


The Finger Lake Section 


Speaking of place names made fun of 
by outsiders is Penn Yan, in the heart 
of the beautiful Finger Lake section, now 
become famous through the invention of 
the automobile and the building of good 
roads. The name is derived from a com- 


bination and shortening of the words 
Pennsylvania Yankees (Penn Yan), be- 
ing founded by people of English descent 
that came from Pennsylvania. It is at 
the north end of Keuka Lake, famed for 
its grape products and champagne (Ham- 
mondsport and Rheims are at the south 
end of Lake; “Gold Seal” is one of the 
famous brands originating in that sec- 
tion). When visiting Cayuga Lake with 
Mr. Northrup in 1906-1907 on vacations 
bent, I often marveled at the beauty of 
this section, little known at that time, 
and foretold to him that some day, with 
better transportation, this section would 
become famous. During those years I 
swam across Keuka, Cayuga but not Sen- 
eca, the latter being one of the deepest 
and most treacherous lakes in the U. S. 
I am glad that so many people now visit 
this section, enjoying the fine scenery, 
about which I “raved” when I first went 
there in 1894. 
* * - 
Indian Stories 


The headquarters of the Seneca Indi- 
ans were at Canandaigua Lake and leg- 
end has it that at “Snake Hill” on the 
east shore of the lake a great snake- 
monster rose from the lake and in its 
passage to the top of the hill bared the 
rock of all vegetation. This snake had 
something to do with their gods and their 
origin, if I remember correctly, and their 
clan sign was a snake. Anyway it is a 
pretty legend—I have forgotten the de- 
tails. 

This section is replete with historical 
interest. During the Sullivan-Clinton 
campaign, which broke the power of the 
Iroquois, who were feeding the British, 
the Indians under Chief Brant and their 
British allies, among whom was the no- 
torious Butler of Cherry Valley massacre 
fame, also Wyoming Valley massacre, 
were defeated at Newtown near Elmira, 
N. Y., principally by the American artil- 
lery, which threw the Indians into a wild 
panic, as they had never faced artillery 
before. They called them “shooting 
trees.” The American army of about 
7,000 men then proceeded through this 
lake section burning all the Indian vil- 
lages and destroying their wonderful 
crops of wheat and fruit. They pene- 
trated nearly to Fort Niagara, made a 
very thorough job of the destruction of 
the Indians and their homes and food. 
Incidentally they were entranced with 
the scenery and the fertility of the soil 
and soon after the coming of peace they 
“trekked back” to this blessed section 
to acquire land and cultivate it so that 
many families now living there trace their 
descent to the soldiers of Generals Sulli- 
van and Clinton. 


BUYS LE ROY, N. Y. AGENCY 

Warren H. Ganlard has purchased the 
general insurance agency previously op- 
erated in Le Roy, N. Y., under the firm 
name of MacPherson & Center. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 

















Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





70 YEARS IN INSURANCE 





Charles Liffler of Well-Known Boston 
Agency Entered Business at Close 
of the Civil War 

Charles Liffler of the Boston general 
agency of Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. 
on November 1 celebrated his seventieth 
anniversary in the insurance business, a 
truly remarkable achievement. About 
fifty of his friends and admirers paid 
tribute to him at a dinner given last 
weck in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing in Boston. Mr. Liffler, who is still 
in good health despite his age, was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver water 
pitcher as a token of esteem and affec- 
tion of the partners in the agency. The 
employes also gave him a silver token. 

Mr. Liffler entered insurance on No- 
vember 1, 1864, with the agency of Isaac 
F. Dobson in Boston. At the time of 
the great Boston fire he put in a 
year with the firm of Bardford & Folger, 
marine adjusters, following the failure 
of the Dobson agency in 1867, and sev- 
cral years with the firm of Ellison, Hol- 
lis & Co. About 1874 Mr. Liffler took 
the agency of the Royal and the Penn- 
sylvania for Roxbury and began to build 
up an independent business. For the last 
sixty years he has kept up the Roxbury 
agency, with his downtown Boston head- 
quarters with Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co., in which his son, Charles, Jr., is a 
partner. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
hicago 
Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New York 











N. J. FIRE LOSSES INCREASE 


Fire losses in New Jersey for the first 
ten months of 1934 show an increase over 
the same period of 1933, according to ad- 
justers in various parts of the state. For 
the ten months of this year the losses 
have been estimated at $6,407,000 while 
for 1933 they were approximately $5,588- 
000, showing an increase of more than 


$800,000. 





TO TRANSFER G. C. LEHMUTH 

The Travelers Fire will transfer G. C 
Lehmuth as assistant manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast marine department from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles on December 
1. The department on the West Coast 
continues under the direction of Robert 
H. Wilson with headquarters at San 


Francisco. 





F. D. LAYTON, President 
Admitted Assets ..... 


Capital Stock 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses. . 


Reserve for | are anne (Special) 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


" Market Prices) . 


National Fire Insurance Company 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


oa ieiat $ 


. 11,867, 764.77 





$ 


eo 


39,924,452.58 


5,000,000.00 
14,302,959.18 
1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 


39,924,452.58 
16,867,764.77 











Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 
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YORE than a decade before the achievement, 
in 1869, of spanning the continent with 
steel rails, Royal-Liverpool Groups had 
trekked westward with the stalwarts who 
dreamed and labored that posterity might benefit. 
The L. & L. & G. reached the Pacific Coast in 1853, 
appointing an agency in San Francisco that 
year. In 1853, too, the Royal established 
its Pacific Coast Department. 





Since that time Royal-Liverpool Companies 
have spanned the continent with anagency 
organization, field force and service office 
facilities which have anticipated the fast 
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THE OLD PRINT SHOP, NEW YORK 


growing requirements of the insuring public. 
In four great conflagrations — Chicago in 1871, 
Boston in 1872, Baltimore in 1904, San Francisco 
in 1906—these Companies promptly met losses 
totaling more than $20,000,000. Altogether, under 
the many forms of insurance written, the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups have paid out well over 
$700,000,000 to policyholders in this 
country. 


From coast to coast the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups carry on today with the same pro- 
gressive spirit which inspired those who 
blazed the trail in the days of ‘49. 
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Court Interprets 


PLAINTIFF’S SUIT 


Appeal Court Holds Assured Should 


Read Provisions of Application 
Before Signing It 





An applicant for a fire policy in the 
state of Washington, where the statute 
requires intent to deceive to void a policy 
for misrepresentation, signed an applica- 
tion for insurance knowing that it con- 
tained a statement, written by the in- 
surance company’s agent, that she had 
never had a fire loss. After she had 
kept the policy about a year the house 
was destroyed by fire. In an action on 
the policy the company defended on the 
ground of misrepresentation, and plain- 
tiff admitted having sustained a fire 
loss on another house, for which she had 
collected insurance. She explained this 
by testifying that she told the agent she 
never had a fire in that locality, but that 
she had one in another county, and that 
she did not read the application when 
she signed it. The company’s agent tes- 
tified that she said she never had any 
fire as far as she knew. 

The Washington Supreme Court, Perry 
v. Continental, 33 P. (2d) 661, held the 
insured could not escape the duty of 
reading the application. When she signed 
it she was charged with the knowledge 
that the statement respecting previous 
loss was false. This statement, the court 
held, was a material representation, as 
it was one that would influence a prudent 
insurer in determining whether to accept 
the risk. 

The rule as to intent does not allow 
insurance to be enforced which was not 
procurable had the truth been told, where 
it was issued relying upon fraudulent 
statements, and the proof of honest in- 
tent consists merely in the applicant’s 
bare affirmation that his intent was hon- 
est. Judgment for plaintiff was reversed, 
and the action directed to be dismissed. 





Northwest Society 
Anniversary Dinner 


The silver anniversary dinner for the 
Society of Life Members of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest 
will be held at the Hotel La Salle in 
Chicago on November 18. The speakers 
will include President W. B. Flickinger, 
Insurance Co. of North America; W. D 
Williams, Security of New Haven; J. G. 
Hubbell, National Inspection Co., Direc- 
tor Ernest Palmer of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, and W. R. Townley. 
Members will be invited to make three 
minute talks. 





Fire Adjustment Bureau 
Promotes G. R. Hatchett 


George R. Hatchett has become man- 
ager of the Chattanooga, Tenn., office of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., succeeding the late E. R. Cotter. 
Mr. Hatchett was formerly adjuster in 
charge at Jackson, Tenn., before being 
transferred to Chattanooga. He will be 
assisted there by Staff Adjuster George 
M. Lee. Robert Forker, senior adjuster 
at Nashville, Tenn., has been transferred 
to Jackson to become adjuster in charge. 





TOWNS SEEK LOWER RATES 

Lower fire insurance rates are in pros- 
pect in a number of Kentucky towns as 
a result of these towns having availed 
themselves of the opportunity to install 
water works through Federal aid, al- 
though mere waterworks, unless fire 
trucks are installed and properly manned 
will not materially aid the matter or rate 
reduction. However, it is understood that 
the matter of fire protection is being 
given serious consideration in a number 
of the installations, with plans for later 
installing fire equipment that will answer 
rating bureau requirements. 


“Intent to Deceive” 
DISMISSED 
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Col. Henry B. Fairbanks, New York |p. 
surance Broker, First Vice-Presgi. 


dent of New York Chapter 


Col. Henry B. Fairbanks of the Ney 
York insurance brokerage firm of H, RB 
& R. W. Fairbanks, and likewise specia| 
agent of the Connecticut General Life, 
was last week re-elected first vice-pregj. 
dent of the New York Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. The 
second vice-president of the chapter is 
Richard V. Goodwin, Eastern vice-presj- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Mr. Fairbanks is a member of many pa. 
triotic organizations, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and a direct de- 
scendant of John and Priscilla Alden, 
The Fairbanks homestead at Dedham, 
Mass., erected in 1636, still stands and js 
considered by many as the oldest colonial 
home in New England. 

Now close to 70 years of age Mr. Fair- 
banks has been in insurance for twenty 
years, prior to which time he was an 
officer of a bank in Massachusetts. He 
is a colonel in the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment and was a major in the Span- 
ish American War, fighting in the bat- 
tles of El Caney, San Juan Hill and 
Santiago. He is a past commander of 
the New York branch of the Army of 
Santiago de Cuba and a New York Coun- 
ty commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Associated with Mr. Fair- 
banks in insurance is his son, Richard 
W. Fairbanks. 





I.M.U.A. EXTENDS POWERS 





Covers Workers in Precious Metals; 
Co-operating to Reduce Losses 
on Long Haul Truck Cargoes 


The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation has assumed jurisdiction over 
insurance on gold and silversmiths and 
workers in platinum and other precious 
metals. These classifications come under 
the jewelers’ block policy. The associa- 
tion has also ruled on the fine arts form 
so that members will not have to follow 
the rules on all lines up to $750,000. The 
limit has now been fixed at $100,000. On 
policies over that amount the fine arts 
committee has power to authorize chang- 
es in form as deemed advisable. 

Another move of the I. M.U.A. is to 
improve the trucking business, the losses 
on truck policies having been abnormal 
for some time. This work is being under- 
taken with the co-operation of the in- 
surance committee of the national code 
authority for the trucking industry and 
the American Trucking Association. The 
I.M.U.A. will analyze causes of loss 
and seek ways and means for reducing 
them. At present inland marine under- 
writers are reluctant to accept overland 
truck risks as the loss experience has 
been bad, in many cases whole cargoes 


disappearing. Several states now require 


endorsements on truck policies giving all- 
risk coverage and thus fully protecting 
the shipping public. This practise is ex- 


pensive for the insurance companies with J 


the truck cargo loss ratio so high. Mem- 
bers of the I.M.U.A. are now giving 
consideration . the idea of extending 
juridiction over truck lines so as to 
achieve the much desired uniformity of 
forms, rates and rules. 





HUHN RESIGNS AS PRESIDENT 
John E. Huhn has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Liberty Fire of Louisville, 
Ky., in order to devote his full time to 
other interests. Adolph Reutlinger, ex 
ecutive vice-president, has been named 
acting president by the company’s board 
of directors to serve until the next an- 
nual meeting in January. It is reported 
that Mr. Huhn has made connections 
with Eastern interests. 





MARRIED 57 YEARS 
John H. DeMott of Plainfield, N. J. 
who has been in insurance for more that 
twenty years, and Mrs. DeMott observed 
their fifty-seventh wedding anniversary 
on October 31. Mr. DeMott is now 8% 
years of age. 
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N. B. & M. 125 YEARS OLD 





Founders’ Month Being Celebrated Dur- 
ing November; Company Started 
On Nov. 11, 1809 

On November 11 the North British & 
Mercantile will observe the 125th anni- 
versary of the day it began business in 
1909. That year, on October 19, a con- 
tract if copartnery was entered into by 
the founders and it was resolved that the 
company be constituted and that business 
should be begun on November 11. Con- 
sequently, November has been designated 
“Founders’ Month” and is so being cele- 
brated among the many thousands of 
‘oval North British representatives all 
over the country. 

In the century and a quarter that has 
passed since its organization, the North 
British has breasted the waves of every 
economic crisis and has basked in the 
sunshine of good times; but successive 
generations of its management have 
never lost sight of the necessity for un- 
derwriting, investing and managing for 
the long pull so that, in good times or 
bad, all the company’s obligations could 
pe met under every condition. 





Rosso Case 
(Continued from Page 31) 


that the policies were issued, such mis- 
representation avoids the policies. 

Criminal Conviction Admissible as 

Evidence 

"Victor Rosso, the husband of the 
plaintiff, was convicted of using the 
United States mails to defraud the de- 
fendants by obtaining insurance with in- 
tent to burn property in violation of Sec- 
tion 215 of the United States Criminal 
Code. His wife, who was tried at the 
same time, was acquitted of this charge 
by verdict of the jury in the Federal 
Courts. This conviction against Rosso 
under our law is admissible in evidence 
under the authority of our highest court 
not merely as proof of the conviction of 
Rosso, but also as a presumptive proof 
of the commission of the crime of using 
the mails to defraud the defendants by 
obtaining insurance with intent to burn 
the property in violation of law. 

“You have the right to assume and you 
must assume presumptively because of 
that conviction that Mr. Rosso did in 
fact defraud the defendants by obtaining 
insurance with intent to burn the prop- 
erty that was insured, but such presump- 
tion with which you start off here may 
be overcome by other proof in the cas”. 

“The. conviction of the witness Victor 
Rosso is competent for another purpose. 
It may be considered by you in weighing 
the testimony of Rosso. You have a 
right to determine whether or not a wit- 
ness who has been convicted of the crime 
of which Rosso was convicted, is capa- 
ble of telling the truth as a witness who 
was never previously convicted of a 
crime. The law says that you may con- 
sider the previous criminal record show- 
ing conviction of a witness in weighing 
such witness’s testimony. . 

; Complying With Requiremen's 

Another provision of the policies of 
re insurance, to which I think your at- 
tention should be directed reads as fol- 
lows: 

“‘No suit of action on this policy for 
the recovery of any claim shall be main- 
tainable in any court of law or equity 
unless all the requirements of the policy 
have been complied with.’ : 
_ It is well settled that parties to an 
Insurance contract must make compli- 
ance with all the requirements and that 
such compliance is a condition precedent 
to the maintenance of an action on the 
Policy, 

ith . 

The failure of the insured to produce 
oe or certified copies thereof upon 
emand, the failure of the insured to 
submit an inventory of cost immediately 
following the loss, will defeat an action 
on a policy of insurance.” 





TO MEET COMMISSIONERS 

The New England Advisory Board will 
meet again with the New England insur- 
ance commissioners shortly it is believed. 


Noel Coward Not Insured 
When Yacht Was Wrecked 


After his recent shipwreck adventure 
off the Italian coast, Noel Coward, fa- 
mous British dramatist, is now back at 
work rehearsing his new London show. 
He told friends at one of the rehearsals 
that the shirt he had on was the only 
one he owned, having lost his entire 
wardrobe in the yacht wreck. Asked if 
he was insured, Mr. Coward replied: 

“Unfortunately, they found out that I 


had something to do with the stage,” 
which was. taken to be an answer in the 
negative. On the other hand, the owner 
of the yacht which Mr. Coward had 
chartered, announces that the vessel was 
fully covered, so that the playwright’s 
loss was a purely personal one. 





MAYOR OF RAHWAY, N. J., ILL 
Mayor Alfred C. Brooks of Rahway, 


N. J., is reported as seriously ill at his 
home. He is a member of the insur- 
ance agency of Bauer & Brooks. 





OPENS OWN ADJUSTING OFFICE 

Anthony C. Bennett has opened his 
own adjusting office in New York under 
the name of A. C. Bennett & Co. He 
has had experience in all forms of loss 
settlements and is an expert on inland 
marine claims. He recently resigned as 
vice-president of Toplis & Harding, Inc., 
having been manager of the New York 


office since 1925. From 1919 to 1925 Mr. 
Bennett was associated with Albert R. 
Lee & Co. 
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DuFour Discusses Constructive 
Total Losses and Abandonments 


Loss Department Manager, American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates, Presents Problems Faced by Underwriters and 
Assureds in Connection With Total Losses 


In view of the loss of the Morro Cas- 
tle, upon which marine underwriters have 
paid the full amount of insurance as it 
is called a constructive total loss, the 
lecture on “Total Loss of Vessel,” deliv- 
ered by Oliver J. DuFour, manager of 
the loss department of the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates, before the 
ocean marine class of the New York In- 
surance Society last week is of special 
interest. Mr. DuFour discussed both 
actual or absolute total losses and con- 
structive total losses, citing legal deci- 
sions and outlining the preparation of 
claim documents. An absolute total loss 
occurs when a vessel sinks or becomes 
a complete wreck through any peril of 
the sea, including foundering, stranding, 
Sre and collision. Extracts from Mr. 
DuFour’s article follow: 

A total loss of a subject is when by 
the perils insured against it is destroyed 
or so injured as to be of trifling or no 
value to the assured for the purposes 
and uses for which it was intended. 


Total loss may be divided into two 
classifications: actual or absolute total 
loss and constructive total loss. This 


latter class may include a sub-class: ar- 
ranged total loss. 

When we consider the sub-division of 
constructive total loss, we find that the 
subject becomes more involved. 


Constructive Total Loss 


When no provision is made in the pol- 
icy for a constructive total loss, the law 
of the United States must be applied, 
and we find that a vessel is considered 
a constructive loss when she is damaged 
50% of her value when repaired. 

With respect to German law, it would 
appear that the insured value is the gov- 
erning factor. In a recent case reported 
in the Marine Underwriter Herr 
Hochgraber reports that the Hanseatic 
Superior Court invoked the German ma- 
rine insurance rules to the effect that 
the insured value must be the basis of 
the calculation and pointed out the im- 
portance which the law attaches to the 
insured value as a constant factor in the 
adjustment of claims. The court found 
that the cost of salvage, plus the cost of 
repairs, must amount to the insured value 
before a constructive total loss can be 
claimed. 

According to the French and Italian 
law, the percentage is seventy-five. 

All of the various laws apply to the 
market value of the vessel when repaired, 
and do not take into the account the 
insured value. Underwriters have there- 
fore made provision in their policies for 
determining when a vessel is a construc- 
tive total loss. 

Today, however, the ocean steamer has 
supplanted the schooner. These ocean 
vessels are in the great majority of cases 
insured under the A.H.U.A. or American 
Hull Underwriters’ Association form, or 
the Syndicate Form. Those policies de- 
fine a constructive total loss in this lan- 
guage: “No recovery for a constructive 
total loss shall be had hereunder, unless 
the expense of recovering and repairing 


the vessel shall exceed the insured value.” 
a oe 


Fixing Cost of Recovering and Repairing 


In determining the cost of recovering 
and repairing the vessel, the shipowner 
mav include the general average items in 
full, not merely the ship’s proportion of 





such items. To these general average 
items he may add the cost of removing 
the vessel to and from drydock, cost of 
actual repairs, fees of classification so- 
ciety (if the vessel is classed), also the 
fee of a surveyor required to supervise 
the repairs. 

Naturally, an uninsured owner would 
consider the value of the wreck for scrap 
or breakup purposes, before he decided 
whether it was worth while to salve the 
vessel. 

In 1908 this question came before the 
courts in England in the case of the S. S. 
Aurcania-MacBeth vs. Maritime Insur- 
ance Company. The House of Lords de- 
cided in that case that the value of the 
wreck should be taken into account. The 
London Institute of Underwriters then 
adopted a clause to clarify the situation 
and remove doubts regarding this phase 
of a constructive total loss. We find 
that American underwriters have made 
their policies on ocean vessels conform 
to the English policies by inserting this 
clause: “In ascertaining whether the 
vessel is a constructive total loss the 
insured value shall be taken as the re- 
paired value, and nothing in respect of 
the damaged or break-up value of the 
vessel or wreck shall be taken into ac- 
count.” This so-called break-up clause 
1s followed by a clause which specifies: 
“In the event of total or constructive 
total loss, no claim to be made by the 
underwriters for freight, whether notice 


of abandonment has been given or not.” 
*_* * 


Steps to Be Taken by Assured and 
Insurer 


Naturally, upon being advised of a 
stranding or other casualty, the owners 
of the vessel will immediately take meas- 
ures to obtain the most complete details 
of the vessel’s position. These details 
should include the exact place of strand- 
ing, nature of the bottom, available 
lighterage facilities, and exposure to pre- 
vailing winds and seas. It is quite im- 
portant also that the assured communi- 
cate with their insurance brokers and 
follow their advice and suggestions. 

If the vessel is seriously damaged, and 
there is danger of her becoming a con- 
structive total loss, the assured will no 
doubt be advised by the brokers to aban- 
don the vessel to the underwriters and 


claim from them a total loss. 

Obviously, an abandonment is unneces- 
sary if the circumstances are such that 
the underwriters would not benefit by 
receipt of an abandonment. No specific 
form of a tender of abandonment is 
used, * * * 

In whatever form the abandonment is 
made, it should be explicit, and not left 
open as a matter of inference. The as- 
sured must yield up to the underwriters 
all his rights, title and interest in the 
subject abandoned. 

If there is a mortgage interest, the 
holder of the mortgage must join with 
the assured in the abandonment. 

It is incumbent on the assured to aban- 
don promptly, and it is also quite neces- 
sary that he have full details in hand to 
justify the abandonment for the subse- 
quent change in the status of the wreck 
cannot be used to validate or invalidate 
his claim for a total loss. If the assured 
does not abandon promptly, he may lose 
the right to abandon by subsequent hap- 
penings. 

The assured is not obliged to abandon, 
neither is the underwriter obliged to 
accept the abandonment. As a general 
rule, underwriters decline to accept the 
abandonment. 

If the underwriter does not decline 
the abandonment, his silence is not con- 
sidered as an acceptance. That point 
was decided in the case of Provincial 
Insurance Co. of Canada quoted in 11 
Aspinwall 338. * * * 

What Abandonment Involves 

Abandonment transfers to underwrit- 
ers the liabilities of the assured, as well 
as any rights he may have. However, 
abandonment of a vessel does not vest 
the hull insurers with rights against third 
parties. Those rights only pass by sub- 
rogation, and where a vessel is totally 
lost and recovery of more than her in- 
sured value is made, the hull underwrit- 
ers are only entitled to recover up to 
the amount they paid, plus interest. The 

(Turn back to Page 28) 


Hawley T. Chester Is 


President of Institute 

The directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters met last 
Thursday and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Hawley T. Chester; 
vice-president, J. F. Purcell, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Samuel D. McComb. Mr. 
Chester is an underwriter and member 
of the firm of Chubb & Son. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
standing committees: 

Admissions: H. W. Spicer, J. H. Ma- 
loy. J. Whitney Baker. 

Forms and Clauses: Douglas F. Cox, 
W. C. Spelman, H. T. Chester, F. B. 
McBride, W. B. Harwood, F. Maccabe 
and J. A. Bogardus. 

Legislation: Douglas F. Cox, Hendon 
Chubb, J. T. Byrne, Wm. R. Hedge, M. 
W. Morron, H. H. Reed, O. C. Torrey. 

Relations with Carriers: J. F. Purcell, 
S. D. McComb, J. S. Gilberton, G. B. 
a H. E. Reed, J. T. Byrne, E. E. 

is. 
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SPRINKLERS AND RATES 





System to Be Installed on the 

Mary; Orient and P. & O. Risks Ge 

a 17%% Reduction 

‘Marine underwriters regard as highly 
important the fact that the new British 
liner, the Queen Mary, is to be equipped 
with the Grinnell system of sprinklers 
as a protection against fire. It is no 
expected that this will bring any redy. 
tion in the building risk rate which was 
fixed some time ago. However, the ney 
Orient and P. & O. liners, now being 
built, have policies providing for a fe. 
bate of 17%% of the premium if the 
vessels were equipped with an approved 
sprinkler system from the time of launch. 
ing. Commenting on the use of sprink. 
lers from the underwriters’ point of view 
D. King-Page in the Liverpool Journal 
of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph 
writes: 

“It is to the future that one must look 
for the effect of the protection of No, 
534 by sprinklers on marine insurance 
for the event marks a new era, of which 
the installation of sprinklers on board 
the L.M.S. steamer Princess Maud and 
the new Orient and P. & O. liners were 
but heralds. That so large and impor. 
tant a ship should adopt sprinklers at 
a time when the whole question of fire 
protection on board passenger ships is 
very much under discussion is surely a 
triumph for this particular form of pro- 
tection, and one that cannot but weigh 
heavily with underwriters. 

“It must not be expected, however, that 
underwriters will immediately make con- 
cessions in the case of vessels with 
sprinkler installations. Where the build- 
ing risk is concerned, and the fire haz- 
ard during fitting out is serious, a con- 
cession in rate on a ship fitted with 
sprinklers is justified, because shore prac- 
tice has demonstrated that such protec- 
tion is the best that can be obtained 
when there is much work with inflam- 
mable material being carried out. In 
fact, work on a vessel fitting out is very 
similar to work in a busy factory. 

“The fire hazard on a vessel afloat is, 
however, quite another risk. While it 
would seem that there is every reason 
why the precedent of the Orient and 
P. & O. building risks should be followed, 
so far as granting concessions to vessels 
protected with sprinklers is concerned, 
it is extremely improbable that under- 
writers will make any difference in the 
rating of the full sea risk on ships fitted 
with sprinklers simply because they are 
so fitted. Of course, if experience proves. 
as it probably will, that ships equipped 
with sprinklers are a better fire risk than 
those which are not, rates will naturally 
adjust themselves to the circumstances.” 





Marine Casualties Fulfill 


Underwriters’ Predictions 


Marine underwriters seem to be good, 
if gloomy, prophets. Only a few days 
after leading members of the profession, 
attending the conference of the Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union in Lon- 
don, sounded a warning against difficult 
times that lay ahead, Fate started a grim 
fulfillment of their words. A number of 
costly marine casualties have occurred, 
while other vessels, which have disap- 
peared, are expected to prove total losses. 

The gravest fears are expressed for the 
safety of the British steamer Millpool, 
valued at £14,000, which disappeared early 
in October in the North Atlantic with 4 
cargo of rye valued at £31,000. The Brit- 
ish steamer City of Cambridge, of 7,08 
tons, valued at £60,000, has been wrecked 
on Pratas Reef while bound from New 
York and San Francisco for Hong Kong 
with general cargo. The Danish motor- 
ship Victoria, of 4,500 tons and valued 
for insurance at $240,000, has_ bees 
wrecked at Porpoise Head, South Aus 
tralia, on a voyage from Makatea for 
Wallaroo. The insurances on the carg? 
of phosphate rock amount to about $%- 
000. Both these vessels are total losses 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Occupational Disease Problems Treated 


By Experts in Two-Day Bureau Session 


New York Tuberculosis & Health Association Co-operated 
With A. W. Whitney in Arranging Program; Practical 


Plans for Industrial Disease Prevention the Theme 


Opportunities for both industry and 
casualty insurance to make significant 
economic savings on rising losses result- 
ing from industrial disease were analyzed 
by twelve outstanding authorities from 
the medical, legal and engineering pro- 
fessions in a two-day conference at the 
ofices of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters last week. 
With more than. 100 casualty insurance 
company representatives from the claim, 
engineering, medical, legal and rating 
branches of the business in attendance, 
the chance for insurance “to spread 
knowledge, to save lives and save money 
on compensation claims” was extensively 
developed along specialized, technical 
lines. 

All present were urged “to work out 
something practical to eliminate the can- 
cer of occupational disease from the 
workmen’s compensation insurance busi- 
ness” by James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel of the Bureau, who 
opened the meetings with a brief ad- 
dress of welcome. Mr. Beha emphasized 
the importance of the problem not only 
from a public standpoint but as it related 
to insurance companies and to employers. 
He recommended a careful consideration 
of subjects on the program and said: 
‘The National Bureau feels proud to 
father such a program, and our only wish 
is that something beneficial shall come 
out of it.” 

Sessions Arranged by A. W. Whitney 

As described by Albert W. Whitney, 
associate general manager of the Bureau 
and chairman of the meetings, “the con- 
ference was an exploration into the 
cause, extent, characteristics and nature 
of industrial disease and into the prac- 
tical possibilities for prevention.” Mr. 
Whitney in co-operation with the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion arranged the program for the ses- 
sions. 

“The interests of the insurance com- 
panies in industrial disease is identical 
with that of the public,” Mr. Whitney 
declared. “We are prompted by com- 
mercial impulses, but our chief interest 
IS In saving lives.” If the subject of oc- 
cupational disease progresses to the point 
where rates actually can be made to cov- 
er the hazard involved, a great service 
will have been done to workers, Mr. 
Whitney continued. He pointed to merit 
rating, schedule rating and experience 
rating in other fields of compensation in- 
surance as a tested means of reducing 
accidents in industry. “These plans have 
exerted a most important influence for 
safety on the industrial field,” he said. 

Dr. Hamiliton’s Address High Spot 

A high spot of the conference, in the 
opinion of many listeners, was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor 
of industrial medicine at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hamilton, whose reputation 
1s world famous and who is the author 
of several toxicological text books, spoke 
extensively on the subject of lead and 
carbon monoxide poisoning in industry 
at the opening session Wednesday after- 
noon, 

The layman’s method for preventing 
lead Poisoning which places its emphasis 
ne personal hygiene and cleanliness is 
wre and misleading, Dr. Hamilton as- 
serted. “It is the air the man breathes 
Which can do the most damage to him, 
and the responsibility for its cleanliness 
and purity is up to the management. If 


I could not have both cleanliness and air 
I should be perfectly willing to allow men 
to work in utter filth, to dispose of all 
the luxuries of plant sanitation, provided 
the air breathed was clean and pure.” 

Proper ventilation is the cure for mon- 
oxide poisoning, and only acute cases are 
accidental, Dr. Hamilton said. Most cases 
of chronic poisoning especially among 
garage workers are curable, and there- 
fore the disease cannot be called com- 
pensable, she believes. “You insurance 
men have in your hands a great weapon 
and you often use it the way it should 
be used. You have the power to educate 
employers and make them do the right 
thing. You should use your power and 
information and knowledge in encourag- 
ing them to ascertain, first, how diseases 
attack workmen, and then to use the 
proper methods of prevention.” 

Benzol and Dye Poisons 

Opening the sessions devoted to indus- 
trial diseases caused by chemicals, Dr. 
G. H. Gehrmann, medical director for 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., dis- 
cussed poisons involved in benzol and 
aniline dyes. He pointed out that cer- 
tain large industries have found it profit- 
able to take the best precautions known 
to science in protecting the health o 
workers. He recommended periodic phy- 
sical and X-ray examinations as a means 
of cutting down the activity of certain 
diseases. 

Dr. Gehrmann was followed by Dr. 
Henry H. Kessler, medical director of the 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, 
who spoke on the clinical and medico- 
iegal aspects of industrial poisons. Dr. 
Kessler outlined principles for clinical ex- 
aminations, and recommended standards 
for treating mild and transient cases of 
industrial poisons as well as advanced 
cases. He observed that psychological 
and physiological conditions play a great 
part in aggravating minor cases of in- 
dustrial disease. 

Dr. J. Caspe, president of the Techno- 
logical Association of the Fur Industry, 
discussed technical questions relating to 
poisons used in the fur and other indus- 
tries. “Exhaustive research is necessary 
before a solution can be found,” he said. 
“It is to be hoped that the insurance men 
here will encourage the development of 
this research.” 

In the afternoon session Wednesday 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the indus- 
trial hygiene division of the United 
States Public Health Service, spoke on 
the hazards of workmen in _ industries 
where silica dusts are present. He ad- 
vocated the promotion of preventive de- 
vices and emphasized the necessity of 
pre-employment examinations. 

Reducing T. B. Hazard Discussed 

Dr. Frederick B. Flinn, associate pro- 
fessor of physiology in industrial hy- 
giene, College of Physicians and = Sur- 
geons, discussed physiological problems 
in occupational disease and gave us sta- 

(Continued on Page 42) 





NEW REIMBURSEMENT POLICY 
The Western & Southern Indemnity, 
a member of the Western & Southern 
group of Cincinnati companies, has an- 
nounced a new medical and hospital re- 
imbursement policy as an addition to its 
line of accident and health contracts. 


The policy guarantees the continuance 
of a person’s income by taking care of 
the extra expenses caused by the acci- 
dent or sickness. 
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LORD KNOLLYS SAILS 





Employers’ Liability Managing Director 
and Party Have Been Visiting in 
U. S. Several Months 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Knollys, man- 
aging director of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility, who has been visiting the United 
States in a party including Sir Courtauld 
Thompson, K.B.E., C.B., board chair- 
man, and S. H. Palmer, manager, re- 
turned to the London head office last 
week after a pleasant several months 
here. It was his first trip here since his 
appointment as chief executive of the 
company a year ago. 

The finale of Lord Knollys’ visit was 
his two days spent with the Employers’ 
middle department people in Philadel- 
phia. His host was H. Jordan Dooley, 
manager of that department. He and 
Mr. Palmer were also the honor guests 
at luncheons, teas and banquets, and met 
some of Philadelphia’s leading business 
men and bankers. 

Lord Knollys’ itinerary on this visit 
included Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and New York in addition to 
Philadelphia and Boston. In each city 
he met staff members and leading pro- 
ducers, and was much impressed by 
them. 

Lord Knollys, Mr. Palmer and E. C 
Stone, United States manager, were also 
the honored guests at a notable Chicago 
gathering shortly before they sailed. 
Held at the Chicago Club, Edward W. 
Sims, attorney for the company, acted 
as toastmaster in the absence of George 
F. Douaire, Chicago manager, detained 
by illness. The guests included: 

Charles G. Dawes, former Vice-Presi- 

dent and Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, of the fed- 
eral court; the Hon. Lewis Bernays, 
British Consul at Chicago, and a num- 
ber of leading Chicago citizens. The 
speakers included Sewell Avery of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co.; T. W. Evans, vice- 
president of the New York Central; 
Omer Guck, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner; Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, president of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Lord Knollys and Gener- 
al Dawes. The visitors were later enter- 
tained at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position by Rufus C. Dawes, its presi- 
dent. 
_ Lord Knollys recalled during the meet- 
ing that his late father had served as 
private secretary to Queen Victoria, King 
Edward and King George. 


Safety Sign Causes Injuries 

\ workman before entering a man- 
hole in Pasadena, Cal., placed a heavy 
metal sign reading “Danger” which 
was so located that a street car struck 
it, tossed it into the manhole. It 
struck the workman on the head, in- 
flicting serious injuries. 














F. Robertson Jones to Address 
A. & H. Club of New York 


There will be a representative gather- 
ing of accident and health men at the 
November dinner meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York next 
Thursday, November 15, at the New 
York Advertising Club. The speakers 
will be F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and Dr. Joseph S. Somberg, 
writer, lecturer and surgeon who was 
formerly with the New York Industrial 
Commission, whose subject will be “De- 
tached Retina—Traumatic and Other- 
wise.” 

W. Franklin White, Royal Indemnity, 
first vice-president of the club, has been 
designated as permanent chairman of the 
committee on arrangements for this sea- 
son’s affairs and has ambitious plans in 
mind for forthcoming meetings, espe- 
cially the Christmas party, which will be 
held December 20 at Hotel Martinique, 
New York City. The club now has 
grown to a membership of nearly 
150. Executive duties are better coordi- 
nated, and active past presidents are rep- 
resented as an advisory council on the 
executive board, giving the club the 
benefit of their advice and good judg- 
ment. 





CO-OPERATING WITH POLICE 





Aetna C. & S. in New York Showing 
Daily Safety Film “Saving Seconds”; 
Also Sending Out Miniature of 
Campaign Poster 
In co-operating with the New York 
Police Department in its current safety 
campaign the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
is giving six daily showings of the dra- 
matic auto accident prevention film 
“Saving Seconds” in its New York City 

branch office. 

E. H. Morrill, Jr., assistant general 
manager of this branch, in announcing 
the film showings to the fraternity, says 
that the Aetna is further co-operating 
with the police by enclosing in each au- 
tomobile policy sent out a small photo- 
graphic reproduction of the campaign 
poster being featured by the Police De- 
partment. 





TENN. CASUALTY REINSURED 





Taken Over by Utilities Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis; Harvey Meyers, Former 
President Now Tennessee Manager 

The entire business of the Tennessec 
Casualty of Chattanooga has been re- 
insured by the Utilities Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis. Harvey Meyers, organizer 
and president of the Chattanooga com- 
pany until recently, has been made Ten- 
nessee manager by the Utilities. The St. 
Louis company, formed in 1932 to take 
over and continue the business of the 
Utilities Indemnity Exchange, is entered 
in eleven states and writes general casu- 
alty lines. 
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Loss Prevention In Banking Field 


R. T. Wood, American Surety, Describes Campaign Which 
Has Considerably Improved Loss Ratios; 
Bankers Are Co-operating 


Armed with facts and figures on how 
effectively loss prevention work can re- 
duce bank losses under burglary policies 
and blanket bonds R. T. Wood, manager 
of the bank division, fidelity department, 
American Surety, made a fine impres- 
sion in an address before the recent an- 
nual meeting of the York county bank- 
ers association, held at York, Pa. Mr. 
Wood recounted how surety people and 
bankers had struggled with the loss prob- 
lem for years with a patience that now 
seems remarkable before concluding that 
loss prevention must be the solution. 
One trouble has been that only in recent 
years has the realization come that suf- 
ficient information to estimate the haz- 
ards has not been required. It remained 
for a southwestern state to earn the 
distinction of being a proving ground 
for bank robberies. Its bankers associa- 
tion decided in 1926 that the solution 
would be to lock up the robbers, offering 
a reward of $250 for killing or arrest and 
conviction of anyone found guilty of 
bank robbery. But despite its campaign, 
which was vigorous, eighty-four banks 
were robbed. This led Mr. Wood to ob- 
serve: “In practice, locking up bank rob- 
bers did not have the effect of stopping 
bank robberies.” He continued: 


Acute Situation Corrected 


“Meanwhile, bank robberies 
spreading to other states and our coun- 
trywide experience had shown a non- 
permissive loss ratio for several years. 
Robberies in fact have even extended 
to states where no bank robbery had 
previously occurred for fifty years. The 
necessity for correcting the situation be- 
came more and more acute. The alter- 
natives facing us were: (1) to try to 
overcome the bad experience by increas- 
ing rates; (2) to stop writing the line 
partially or entirely; or (3) to cut down 
losses by preventive measures. Within 
certain limits the remedy for bad ex- 
perience is an increase in rates. With 
continued bad experiences, however, this 
alternative does not provide the answer. 

“The second remedy seemed too much 
like quitting under fire. The disturbing 
effect of wholesale cancellations was 
something to be avoided. There was a 
need for insurance by the banks and it 
was unthinkable for them not to carry 
insurance. 

“Having decided against the first two 
alternatives, we took up the third and 
began a campaign of loss prevention, 
which in insurance is nothing new. You 
are familiar with health campaigns and 
accident prevention campaigns conducted 
by life and casualty insurance com- 
panies.” 

Mr. Wood then told about the ques- 
tionnaires sent out by his company fol- 
lowing an analysis and study of robbery 
claims paid within a three-year period. 
It was concluded that all risks should be 
surveyed so that the exposure to the 
robbery hazard in each case would be 
known. He explained: “The original 
burglary and robbery questionnaire, im- 
proved from time to time as our experi- 
ence developed, was used as a basis for 
surveying the entire bank burglary and 
robbery business. Where unsatisfactory 
hazards were found we asked that in- 
sured banks warrant their correction 
This plan was later submitted to the 
other burglary underwriters who had had 
similar experience and were endeavoring 
to find a remedy. They adopted it in 
principle and in July, 1933, brought out 


were 


standard indorsements for limitation of 
cash, etc., in certain territories, subject 
to some exceptions. In April, 1934, the 
use of this endorsement was extended to 
all territories. 


Bankers Blanket Bond Questionnaire 


“The experience of bankers blanket 
bonds from 1930 was also bad and rob- 
bery losses under them showed an in- 
crease in frequency and total amount of 
losses. Since similar coverage was given 
under bankers blanket bonds, it was log- 
ical that the same survey be made as 
respects the burglary and robbery haz- 
ards. A study of blanket bond experi- 
ence, however, indicated that the heavi- 
est losses were due to the dishonesty of 
employes. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
was designed to cover the fidelity haz- 
ard. After extending this campaign to 
bankers blanket bonds our findings were 
presented to the other blanket bond un- 
derwriters who have now adopted the 
program in principle. 

“Some one has said that there is noth- 
ing so irresistible as an idea whose hour 
has arrived. This seems very true with 
respect to the loss prevention campaign. 
While this was getting under way by 
nmieans of instructions to our field force 
and suggestions made to _ individual 
banks, the protective department of the 
American Bankers Association published 
in the latter part of 1932 in the Associa- 
tion Journal some strong articles on the 
subject, stressing the fact that the cost 
of bank insurance against loss through 
crime had justifiably increased without 
interruption for more than ten years; 
that no company should be expected to 
keep on underwriting risks at rates 
which continued showing an inadequate 
return to cover losses and that never in 
the history of banking had the oppor- 
tunity for dollar savings by prevention 
of loss been greater. 

“In response to the need, there also 
came on the market about this time new 
and improved bank equipment which has 
been of great assistance in preventing 
losses. The advertising campaign of the 
manufacturers of such equipment was 
helpful in bringing the subject home to 
bankers. An article in a national weekly 
entitled ‘Locksmiths Laugh Last’ did 
much to arouse popular interest in the 
subject. Insurance periodicals took up 
the subject and brought it to the atten- 
tion of insurance men generally. Bank- 
ers publications, bankers associations, 
accountants as well as insurance com- 
panies kept the subject before the bank- 
ers. In one state the Banking Commis- 
sioner issued instructions to all banks to 
keep only enough cash on hand to meet 
ordinary needs and after a bank rob- 
bery proceeded to discharge the cashier 
of the bank for having too much cash 
on hand. 

“Even the national Government 
through the Treasury Department took 
note of it for in August, 1933, a circular 
letter was sent out to conservators of 
national banks on the subject. During 
the week ending September 29 of this 
year there appeared in print a number 
of encouraging signs of the trend of the 
times—alertness to prevent loss.” 


The Present Procedure 


Bringing his subject up to date Mr. 
Wood gave his audience an outline of 
the present procedure in loss prevention, 
saying in part: “Two questionnaires are 
now being used which are the product 
of experience in the handling of thou- 
sands of claims a year plus contributions 
made by accountants and eminent bank- 
ing authorities. A burglary and robbery 


hazard questionnaire is completed by the 
field man in connection with every bank 
burglary and robbery policy or bankers 
bianket bond. Without going into the 


questionnaire fully, the various hazards 
will be discussed briefly. It is impossible 
to make a bank absolutely impregnable. 
With respect to the burglary hazard, ac- 
cess to the banking premises should be 
made difficult. With respect to the rob- 
bery hazard, the longer it takes to ac- 
complish a robbery, the greater the dan- 
ger to the bandits. The larger the 
amount of cash and securities readily 
available, the greater is the temptation 
to bandits. The amount of cash and 
securities readily available should be kept 
as low as possible and access to reserve 
cash and securities should be delayed to 
such an extent that bandits will con- 
sider it unsafe to remain long enough 
to gain access to the safes, vaults or 
other receptacles in which these are 
kept. 

“The purpose of the survey is not to 
sell certain types of equipment, although 
such equipment may be the means of 
improving the risk. The intransit hazard 
question is designed to cover the haz- 
ards of collecting or delivering cash and 
securities outside the bank. It is desir- 
able that not more than $5,000 be en- 
trusted to an unaccompanied messenger 
at any time. Irregularity both as to 
time of trip and route taken are desir- 
able as is the rotation of messengers 
and guards and the supervision of the 
dispatching of messengers by a desig- 
nated officer or employe. 

“In addition, a fidelity and forgery 
hazard questionnaire is completed in 
connection with every bankers blanket 
bond. Fidelity losses fall roughly into 
two groups. The first group consists of 
money or securities stolen by an em- 
ploye without any manipulation of the 
records of the bank. These losses are 
subject to immediate detection. Certain 
parts of the questionnaire deal with cash 
and securities which are readily avail- 
able. Definite responsibility for such cash 
and securities should be fixed upon cer- 
tain employes and the amount should be 
kept down as far as possible. Another 
part deals with reserve cash and securi- 
ties. The amounts of these items cannot 
be governed, but from a fidelity stand- 
point it is desirable to have them all 
subject to dual control. 

“The second group of fidelity losses 
involves a suppression or manipulation 
of the bank’s records. Losses of this 
character may extend over a long period 
because they are difficult to detect. The 
various operations of the bank and the 
accounts governing such operations, to- 
gether with the bookkeeping involved, 
are covered. The method of checking 
each account is ascertained. It is desir- 
able to have the account checked by 
some persons other than the one operat- 
ing the account.” 


Results 


As to results Mr. Wood said: “So far 
all burglary and robbery insureds and 
about half of the blanket bonds insureds 
have been surveyed. The field man com- 
pletes the questionnaire with the insured 
bank. It is believed that having him 
complete the form makes for a more 
thorough exploration of the subject and 
meeting of the minds than merely send- 
ing along forms to be filled out. Recom- 
mendations are made at the time with 
regard to any unusual hazards. Banks 
have been found which have magnificent 
equipment, but send messengers with 
large sums of money through the streets 
with little or no protection. Other banks 
take elaborate precautions with money 
transported outside the banking prem- 
ises, but are careless within. One bank 
stated that it protected itself against 
holdup before the bank was open for 
business by having all the curtains 
drawn. Another bank had a board in 
the banking room where keys to safe 
deposit boxes were hung. An official of 
the bank admitted that he knew what 
every customer had in his box. 

“The completed forms are sent to the 
home office where they are carefully re- 
viewed and additional recommendations 
made on points not already covered. One 
thing in particular which has been ac- 
complished is a general reduction in the 
amount of counter cash. The willingness 





i — 
Friendly Auto Crash 


Travelers Protection quotes the fol. 
lowing story about the aftermath of 
an auto smash in which both cars ang | 
drivers were insured: 

Outside the window a big crash jg! 
heard. Yes, two automobiles have met 
in the place where but one should 
have been. Curious bystanders look 
to see a fight, but there is none, Op 
the contrary, the two drivers are 
standing in the street, notebooks jp 
hand, exchanging cards, giving names 
of insurance companies, and_ before 
they part they smile and shake hands. 

What does it mean? Are motoring 
humans becoming gentler than they 
once were ? 


Not at all. Both cars and drivers 
happened to be insured. Think jt) 
over. 


| 
Protection’s editor says he was able | 
to use this new item as a sales point| 
as soon as he spotted it and since| 
then it has proved effective on several | 
occasions. The point that has ap-| 
pealed to most people is that here, | 
for once, is a case between insurance | 
companies without the picture of) 
death, injury or personal loss being| 
painted into the picture. 








INDIANAPOLIS APPOINTMENT 


W. B. Corbett, field director of th: 
Loyal Protective of Boston, has appoin:- 
ed John S. Mann, Jr., of Indianapolis, 
as a general agent of the company. Mr. 
Mann will represent several counties in 
central Indiana and will have offices in 
the I. O. O. F. building in Indianapolis. 
The company has maintained an office in 
Indiana for several years, writing exclu- 
sively health and accident insurance. 





FREDERICK E. BRUCE DIES 


Frederick E. Bruce, president of the 
insurance firm of Bruce & Bruce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on October 29 after 
an illness of three years. He was 72 
years of age. For many years he was 
secretary of the American Rose Society 
for the Cleveland district. The insurance 
agency was founded more than forty 
years ago. 





of bankers throughout the country to 


co-operate in improving the risks has [7 
been splendid, although once in a while 7 


this co-operation is expressed in such 
picturesque language as: ‘We have new 
burglary insurance policy and note the 
regulations with respect to keeping the 
time lock in use in the day time, which 
regulation we shall comply with—but 
with about the same degree of satisfac- 
tion as a mule eating briars.’ 

“For the year 1933 our experience on 
bank robbery and bankers blanket bonds 
showed an improvement over 1932, al- 
though the loss ratio on both was non- 
permissive. For the first six months ot 
1934 we had the first permissive los‘ 
ratio on bank robbery since 1925 and 
the first permissive loss ratio on bankers 
blanket bonds since 1929. For the same 
period the number of bank _ robbery 
losses and the amount of the average 
loss has also decreased. Because they 
take longer to mature, it is too early to 
draw any conclusions about fidelity 
losses. It is our belief, which is shared 
by accountants, that systems can be de- 
vised which will cut down the length o 
time during which an employe can sted 
without detection. Any progress in this 
direction should have the effect of re 
ducing losses.” 





GUEST DAMAGES REFUSED 


Two Hollywood ladies stopped in 4 
drinking emporium and imbibed. Ont 
drove the automobile, one merely a pas* 
enger. Both woke up in a receiving hos 
pital after the crash of the car. The 
passenger sued the driver for , 
damages. A jury in Superior Judge 
Gate’s court, Los Angeles, denied dat 
ages, saying each was equally guilty. 
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¢. L. Radcliffe Elected 


United States Senator 


w. VAN WINKLE TO N. J. SENATE 





Insurance Men Figure in Election Day 
Results; Gov. Hoffman Popular 
in Fraternity 





the Election Day _ returns 


Among : d 
Radcliffe’s election to the 


George L. 


United States Senate from Maryland was 
good news to the surety fraternity. The 
Fidelity & Deposit first vice-president is 
known from coast to coast for his sea- 
soned ability and good judgment and his 
many friends feel that he will serve in 
his new public office with distinction to 





GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


himself and his state. In the senatorial 
race Mr. Radcliffe easily defeated former 
Senator Joseph L. France. His public 
office for the past year or more has been 
as regional adviser of public works for 
the tenth region. 

The elections of Harold G. Hoffman as 
Governor of New Jersey and A. Harry 
Moore as United States Senator were 
pleasing to many insurance men of the 
state. As motor vehicle commissioner 
Mr. Hoffman has been particularly active 
in the accident prevention cause and ap- 
peared many times as a speaker at insur- 
ance gatherings. Former Governor Moore 
has also been an insurance speaker. 

The re-election of Governor Lehman in 
New York State was also good news but 
among New York insurance brokers and 
agents there was some criticism of the 
inclusion in his twelve-point program of 
the pledge that: 

“All workmen’s compensation insurance, except 
that of self-insurers, be written by the State 
Fund.” Also the pledge: 

“Broadening the compensation law to include 
all occupational diseases.” 


Van Winkle’s Close Race 


One of the closest races in New Jersey 
was between Winant Van Winkle, Loy- 
alty Group vice-president, running on 
the Bergen County Republican ticket 
against State Senator William H. J. Ely, 
up for re-election. The vote was in doubt 
up until mid-afternoon Wednesday when 
official word came through that Mr. Van 


Winkle had won by a plurality of 642° 


votes. Early returns had indicated Sen- 
ator Ely as the victor. 

_This was Mr. Van Winkle’s first po- 
litical campaign and as state senator he 
will be holding his first public office. He 
has, however, been interested for many 
years in civic affairs in Rutherford, N. J., 
his home town, being a director of the 
Rutherford Trust Co., past president of 
the local Republican Club and local tax- 
Payers’ association; on the executive 
committee of the Bergen County His- 
torical Society; president of a real estate 
holding company. He is an alumni trus- 
tee of Rutgers University. 


See Simplified Manual 
For H. & A. Conference 


BIG TOPIC AT MID-YEAR MEET 





Detroit Selected as 1935 Convention City; 
C. O. Pauley’s Uniform Phraseology 
Committee Continued 





Progress toward two important goals 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference was made at the mid-year 
meeting of its executive committee held 
last Thursday at the Union League Club, 
Chicago. These are uniform phraseology 
and _ simplification of the Conference 
manual. In addition the executive com- 
mittee approved Detroit as the meeting 
place for the 1935 convention to be held 
during the early part of June. It has 
met in Chicago during the last three 
years. 

C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, 
chairman of a special committee on uni- 
form phraseology for additional provi- 
sions, discussed in detail the language 
used by many companies for certain of 
these provisions. Time did not permit a 
discussion of all of the provisions and 
the committee was instructed to continue 


its work further and present a report at 
the next annual meeting. 

Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor- 
don, chairman of the special committee 
on manual simplification, outlined some 
of the preliminary steps which were be- 
ing taken by his group, including sug- 
gested typographical changes in the 
present manual, the use of blanket class- 
ifications for many industries where the 
occupations within such industries have 
approximately the same exposure to the 
accident hazard, and the consideration of 
regrouping the present classifications in- 
to a smaller number. 

G. F. Manzelmann, North American 
Accident, president of the Conference, 
and John M. Powell, Loyal Protective, 
discussed the work being done in their 
companies to determine a basis for fur- 
ther reduction in the number of classi- 
fications. Clyde W. Young, Monarch 
Life, also explained briefly the analysis 
being made in his company along the 
same line. Discussion on the subject of 
fewer classifications showed a_ strong 
trend toward a 4 or 5 classification man- 
ual and the special committee was re- 
quested to submit a tentative outline of 
a simplified manual in advance of the 
annual meeting so that action might be 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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twenty-five years ago the late 
distinguished 


Nearly 
Governor Edwin Warfield, 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit, had 
a young caller just out of Georgetown 
who was ambitious to make 
business. He 


University 
his mark in the 
wanted more than anything else at that 
time to join the F. & D. This young 
man was John Robert English, now one 
of the most interesting personalities in 
the New York insurance district. But, 
instead of a job, Governor Warfield told 
him to go back to school and study law, 
knowledge of which, he said, was a pre- 
requisite for employment in his company. 
“Come back to see me when you have 
finished,” voung English was advised. 

So for the next few years, in addition 
to a daytime job in Washington, D. C 
with the late J. Sprigg Poole, who was 
a vice-president of the F. & D., John 
Robert English studied law in the eve- 
nings at Georgetown. He was fortunate 
in having Mr. Poole’s wise counsel and 
regarded him as his first mentor. Under 
Mr. Poole he developed rapidly. But 
when he returned to Governor Warfield 
upon completion of his law course the 
F. & D. president did not remember 
either English or his conversation with 
him, or the fact that the young man was 
already working for the F. & D. in 
Washington under Mr. Poole. Later, 
however, the Governor showed personal 
interest in the progress of Mr. English. 

John Robert English has passed many 
an important milestone in his career since 
that incident twenty-five years ago. Now 
vice-president of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty of New York, in charge of its 
fidelity and surety departments, there has 
been nothing accidental in his progress 
Determinedly setting a goal for himself 
in his early surety years he has pushed 
himself ahead, making many lasting 
friendships along the way and building 
up a reputation for reliability. 


Early Friendship With Vincent Cullen 


One of his outstanding qualities is a 
keen analytical mind and even in his 
late teens as a clerk in Probate Court 
in Washington, his first job, this quality 
coupled with quick observation enabled 
him to get away to a fast start. Later 
he traveled as a special agent in the days 
when special agents were required not 
only to stimulate business but to perform 
the duties of claim adjuster, auditor, in- 
vestigator and a variety of other assign- 
ments. At the very outset English met 
a young Irishman who was destined to 
become the president of a large surety 
company. He was Vincent Cullen, now 
leader of the National Surety, who told 
the writer recently that even in those 
days when the two roomed together in 
Cleveland, his first impression of English 
was his ability and technical knowledge 
of the business. Their warm regard for 
one another has developed into a close 


surety 


friendship which not even a calamity 
could disturb. 

Three years of war service with the 
A. E. F. temporarily broke the threads 


of Bob English’s bonding career. He 
gave distinguished service to his coun- 
try as an infantry officer with combat 
troops in France and Germany and was 
decorated twice. Returning to the States 
in 1919 he realized the need of a training 
period so as to get the “feel” of the 





ENGLISH 


and book lover 


JOHN ROBERT 


-Art, music 


surety business again. 3ut instead of 
taking a proffered assignment in the 
West he set out for New York City, 
which represented the goal of his am- 
bition. 
Takes Jersey City Post 

It is an interesting commentary on 
English that at this point, on the thresh- 
hold of his metropolitan career, the ad- 
vice of two good friends, Josph A. Flynn 
and John A. Harrison, then F. & D. men, 
to connect near but not in New York 
was taken despite the fact that it meant 
a postponement of the program he had 
mapped out for himself. A surety man 
was needed to complete the set-up of one 
of the finest agencies in New Jersey— 
Schenck & Schenck of Jersey City, a 
father-son combination. It is to Eng- 
lish’s credit that he fitted into this pic- 
ture easily, lost no time in organizing 
a fidelity and surety department of the 
first order, was responsible for develop- 
ing a large and profitable volume of busi- 
ness, and inside of six months after his 
arrival there was made a partner. 

Douglas S. Schenck, member of the 
firm, recently in speaking of his ability 
as an underwriter, said: “‘Bob’ English 
is the only surety man I have ever known 
who can, without ‘stewing,’ draw a con- 
tract for a bond that is advantageous to 
all parties concerned.” But despite Eng- 
lish’s success in Jersey City with Schenck 
& Schenck he still had definitely fixed 
in his mind a New York City post. He 
had kept a close eye on the metropolitan 
situation and his opportunity to “break 
in” came in 1923 when J. Schofield Rowe, 
then president of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty, selected him to run the New York 
branch of that company. 

Indicative of his faith in his friends, 

30b Eng ‘lish credits ag Cullen and 
John Griffin, now F. & D. vice-presi- 
dent, “a the good AE. given in con- 
nection with the making of this new 
move. It worked out well for both Mr. 
English and the Metropolitan Casualty. 
Profitable lines found their way to the 
branch office and producers, quick to size 
up the capabilities of managers, found 
English an executive in whom they could 
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put their trust, one who played the game 
fairly with them, who was sympathetic 
of their problems, having been a producer 
himself. 
J. Schofield Rowe’s Estimate 

Close business association with J. 
Schofield Rowe resulted in a warm 
friendship and a mutual admiration which 
exists to this day. Mr. Rowe is fond 
of talking about Bob English’s ability 
to enjoy and get the best out of life, 
of the qualities which have endeared him 


‘Tribute Fr Die C. R. Miller 


Dean of the surety business, the 
present Fidelity & Deposit leader was 
manager of its claim department when 
Bob English was starting his career. 
Here is Mr. Miller’s observation of 
him: “As a very young man he was 
full of energy (and still is), prolific 
in ideas, buoyant with optimism, and 
best of all, these qualities are sup- 
ported by good, hard, common sense. 

















to so many friends, such as a charming 
personality, contagious enthusiasm that 
never admits defeat and a warm, sympa- 
thetic and generous nature. In fact, Mr. 
Rowe says that “if Bob English has any 
faults or vices, and who hasn’t, he has 
the happy faculty of keeping them out 
of sight.” 

It is probably a mistake that Mr. Eng- 
lish never went in for short story writ- 
ing because his friends, Mr. Rowe among 
them, tell of a vocabulary of great range 
and vigor, of his generosity with ideas, 
his ability to romance and as a letter 
writer. His versatility in writing letters 
is so well known, in fact, that his friends 
often turn to him for help when they 
have to answer a difficult letter. 


His Business Philosophy 


During the past five years during which 
the bonding business has been hit so 
heavily by the depression Bob English 
has refused to permit the pressure of 
depression worries to distort his pros- 
pective or dim his philosophy on life. 
Nor has he lost his faith in human nature 
because of first hand knowledge of un- 
usual defalcations by supposedly upright 
men in high executive position. He be- 
lieves that most people are inherently 
honest, that it is only under strain and 
worry that they lose their heads and 
commit dishonest acts. 

A good surety man, he says, should 
have the ability to inspire confidence so 
that people will put their trust in him 
and rely upon his judgment. That type 
of courage best described as “intestinal 
fortitude,” a quality he so richly posses- 
ses himself, is also indispensable. Fur- 
thermore, he has and will never permit 
himself or those under him to jump at 
conclusions. Regardless of the so-called 
underwriting hunches which surety men 
are said to possess Bob English doesn’t 
permit himself to be swayed by them. 
He must dig in for himself, get down to 
fundamentals of the problem; he is not 
moved by mass or mob opinion. Indica- 


tive of this quality was his decision last 
summer to take an airplane trip into 
the drought-stricken country to see for 
himself a situation about which the news- 


papers were running such calamity 
stories. 

His Love of Books 
Turning to Bob English’s _ personai 


tastes at home and in recreation he is 
a lover of good books, being an appre- 
ciative collector of first and special edi- 
tions. He has a first edition of Dickens’ 
“David Copperfield” which mysteriously 
disappeared from his library table one 
Sunday afternoon. For a year he tracked 
down all clues as to who had “borrowed” 
the book. Then nonchalantly a friend 
returned it, little appreciating the value 
of the tome he had picked up and taken 
home to read. Thereafter Mr. English 
took the precaution of keeping some of 
his more valuable books under lock and 
key. 

Although a shrewd surety underwriter 
and thoroughly business-minded from 9 
to 5 o’clock we find in him an apprecia- 
tion of art and music. He will stand 
before the painting of an old master with 
the deference of one who understands 
genius; or will shout himself hoarse at- 
tending almost any sport event. A man 
with a variety of tastes and a keen sense 
of humor. 

Most charming as a host, he has a way 
of his own in putting one at ease. In 
fact, his amiable nature and ability to 
find something in common with his guest, 
be he a pilot, prince or poet, makes him 
a master host. “J. R. E,,” as one friend 
aptly puts it, “is like an old philosopher; 
he makes you want to strive for the best 
in life—and then enjoy it to the full.” 





BEHA EN ROUTE TO COAST 


Stopovers at St. Louis, Oklahoma City 
and Dallas; Doing Some Flying; P 
C. Casualty Men Await Him 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety "Underwriters, left New York on 
Tuesday for the Pacific Coast where he 
will engage in a series of business con- 
ferences with far western casualty in- 
surance men. En route, Mr. Beha will 
make calls in St. Louis, November 7, 
Oklahoma City November 8, Dallas No- 

vember 9. 

Flying weather permitting, Mr. Beha 
will arrive in Los Angeles November 10 
or ll, and during the following week 
plans to spend several days in San Fran- 
cisco. On the return trip he will stop 
a day in Omaha, Neb., and a day in 
Chicago, Ill. He is expected to return 
to New York about November 23. 





C. J. STEPHAN HONORED 


Carl J. Stephan, manager, New York 
branch office, Metropolitan Casualty, has 
been elected a director of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Edward R. Lewis. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








A. & H. Direct Mail Campaign Ties Up 
With Travelers’ Saturday Evening Post Ad 


A fine example of intelligent planning 
of an accident and health direct mail cam- 
paign costing $22.50 and which is proving 
productive of good results, is given by 
Walter Williams, representative of the 
Travelers in San Francisco, whose piece 
de resistance was the sending by special 
delivery messenger to a prospect list of 
seventy-three copies of the October 13, 
1934, issue of The Saturday Evening Post, 
so tabbed as to open to his company’s ad- 
vertisement “Here Dwells Security” con- 
tained therein. A personal letter accom- 
panied the magazine. So pleased was the 
home office with Mr. Williams’ alertness 
that the following story appears in the 
current Protection on the details of his 
campaign : 

Walter Williams of San Francisco is 
fully aware of the necessity for adding 
new good policyholders to his books. He 
also knows that only a very small per- 
centage of the wives and daughters of 
well-to-do men now have the right kind 
of disability protection. Therefore, he 
determined to tie up his appeal with his 
company’s announcement of a new acci- 
dent contract and in this way contact 
with the type of men he hoped to secure 
as policyholders. 

What to use as a prospect list was the 
first problem. Mr. Williams solved this 
by securing a catalog issued by a private 
school for girls. This catalog lists not 
only the names of the students, grade 
school through high school, but the 
names of their fathers as well. The 


fathers would naturally be between the 
ages of thirty-five and fifty. He secured 
seventy-five names from this list, men 
who should be good prospects because 
their daughters were attending an ex- 
pensive private school. 


Test Blotter Mailing 


The next step was locating the fathers’ 
places of business and selecting those 
which were a reasonable distance from 
Mr. Williams’ office. 

Third, it was necessary to prove that 
there had been no change in the busi- 
ness address. To do this, Mr. Williams 
sent out seventy-five blotters under first 
class postage with a return address on 
the envelope. Only two of the blotters 
were returned. This gave Mr. Williams 
a prospect list of seventy-three. 

The fourth step was sending each one 
of these men a copy of the October 13 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, so 
tabbed as to open to the Travelers ad- 
vertisement. These were delivered by 
Western Union messengers with instruc- 
tions to get a receipt for cach one. 

His Letter 

On the page opposite the advertise- 
ment, Mr. Williams attached the follow- 
ing letter: 

“T am sending this Post because I 
want you to enjoy the message on 
the page to the left, which you will 
undoubtedly do. However, my years 
of experience on the firing line, so to 
speak, have taught me that too fre- 


quently factors have been overlooked 
that mar the picture right at the 
point where you least expect—name- 
ly, the wife and children. 

“The simple reason is that few 
realize the fact that 59% of all acci- 
dents occur either at home or in au- 
tomobiles and hence your wife and 
children are exposed to a greater 
hazard than you. 

“You and I both know that should 
any member of your family suffer an 
accident, you would not spare ex- 
pense, but would provide the best 
that money could buy. 

“But ‘Here Too Dwells Security’ in 
that the Travelers, on a suggestion 
from the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is offering a new and unusual 
accident policy at a nominal cost, 
designed to assume these obligations. 

“T would consider it at once a 
pleasure and a privilege to tell you 
about this, and if desired, to arrange 
it. Five minutes will do.” 

Paves Way for Interview 


In addition to the letter was a prepaid 
cnvelope addressed to Mr. Williams, with 
a slip of paper carrying the following 
messages : 


“IT can spare five minutes to hear 
your story. 

Come in: 

PIG as atinne eee BOGE vcctc-ave “ 


Mr. Williams then formulated a good 
approach for the need built around the 
thought that wives or daughters are more 
exposed to the hazards of accidental in- 
jury than is the husband; that it costs 
just as much if she goes to the hospital 
as it would if it were he—and in either 
case the bills come addressed to him. 

The entire cost of this campaign, in- 
cluding seventy-five copies of the Post, 
personal letters, messenger service, en- 
velopes, tabs, clips, etce., was $22.50 or 
thirty cents apiece. 





Braniff on Collections 


Phil Braniff, the sage of Oklahoma, 
has the following to say about collec- 
tions in his Tebco Messenger: 

“One thing I’m learning very fast 
is that collections are never hard un- 
til they get old. If I ask for the 
money when the policy is delivered, 
I usually get it. If the assured wants 
a little time, he can have it—if he'll 
say when he expects to pay—and 
when that day arrives, there’s no need 
for my apologizing for wanting the 
money—he said he’d pay it that day. 











H. & A. Conference 


(Continued from Page 39) 
taken toward its adoption at that meet- 
ing. 

A final report of the special committee 
on medical, surgical and hospitalization 
expense coverage was presented for dis- 
cussion; the report itself was substantial- 
ly the same as a preliminary report given 
shortly after the annual meeting of the 
Conference last June. 

Leaders Present 

The legislative program for 1935 re- 
ceived consideration at an executive ses- 
sion during the afternoon. The meeting 
was well attended and was under the 
able chairmanship of Clyde W. Young, 
Monarch Life. Among the leaders of the 
Conference who attended were the fol- 
lowing: 

Ww, fF, 
G. Royer and C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life; J. E. Powell, Provident L. & A.; C. E. 
Spangler, Woodmen Accident; G. R. Kendall 
and J. F. Ramey, Washington National; C. W. 
Young, Monarch Life; W. G. Tallman, Great 
Western; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; 


Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; H. 


George Manzelmann, North American Accident ; 
S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & A. Ass'n; 
J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; John M 
Powell, Loyal Protective, and Dr, J. R. Neal, 
Abraham Lincoln Life. 
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Solution of Social Insurance Problem 


Sought By Gov. McNutt of Indiana 


In addressing a gathering of the International 
in session at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
insurance 
various unemployment and social insurance proposals now in the limelight. 


indicated his familiarity with 


Association of Insurance Counscl 


Paul V. McNutt, Governor of the state, 
by the clarity with which he discussed 
Gov- 


ernor McNutt dealt at length on the need at this time to formulate a comprehensive 
program for adoption when the improvement of general conditions warrants such a 


step. 
insurance under 
designed by McCready 


Because of the current pressure 


nationally 
program so as to cure the evils of workmen’s 


He told about the Wisconsin and Ohio plans of compulsory unemployment 
state supervision as well as a third plan of voluntary 
Pension Engineers, 
the company and deductions from the employe’s wages. 
the point of controversy in any of these plans is the 


insurance 
Inc., which is based upon donations by 
It was his opinion that 
distribution of the burden 

to provide such a comprehensive 
compensation laws by providing for 


health and unemployment insurance and old age pensions, The Eastern Underwriter 


gives as follows on tts merits most of Governor McNutt’s address. 


At the Counsel’s 


gathering it was hailed as a most thoughtful analysis of a troublesome situation: 


For several years it has been apparent 
that the system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion no longer represented insurance only 
against industrial accidents for which it 
was designed. Through legislative enact- 
ment, judicial interpretation and the ac- 
tion of administrative boards it has been 
broadened to include both health insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance, with- 
out so naming them. Occupational dis- 
eases and the aggravation of existing in- 
juries or diseases are now generally class- 
ified as industrial accidents. Actually 
they belong in the class of risks covered 
by health insurance. The absence of 
finality in awards in a great many of 
the cases and the broadening of the term 
“dependents” as used in the compensa- 
tion statutes has actually created a form 
of unemployment insurance. 

It is therefore of first importance that 
some provision be made to care for the 
entire line of social insurance upon rates 
based on the risk involved, and that the 
burden of such insurance be distributed 
between the employer and employe. The 
part to be taken by government, repre- 
senting society as a whole, has not been 
determined. 

Social Insurance Not New 

Social insurance in its broadest sense 
is not entirely new. England has had 
some form of social insurance for years. 
The guilds of the middle ages had rudi- 
mentary but extensive systems of health 
insurance. These guilds were self-gov- 
erning organizations of individuals, men 
and women, taking an equal share in the 
management. The individuals paid their 
annual subscriptions and their entrance 
fees and, when they were ill or unable 
to work, received sums of money to carry 
them through the unproductive period. 
Today England has a three-fold system 
of insurance, providing insurance for 
sickness and invalidism, for unemploy- 
ment and old age, for widowhood and or- 


phanhood. The present English system 
is compulsory. The old system was vol- 
untary. 


It is extremely difficult to inaugurate 
a system of social insurance during a 
period of economic stress, when the need 
is the greatest. But the plans can be 
made and the program prepared for 
adoption when the improvement of gen- 
eral conditions warrants such a step. It 
is necessary to determine whether such 
insurance should be compulsory or vol- 
untary, what share should be borne by 
employer and employe, to what extent 
governmental agencies should participate. 

We have spent much of our time tink- 
ering with compensation statutes. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the ills of 
such statutes cannot be entirely taken 
care of or cured by modification of the 
law. Attempts have been made in vari- 
ous states, notably Pennsylvania and 
Nebraska, to confine accidents to trau- 


matic injuries or to violent injuries. Not- 
withstanding these efforts, by action of 
the administrative boards awards were 


paid on the same classes of 
before 

In view of these experiences it might 
be well for those engaged in the impor- 


injury as 





tant business of insurance to give their 
present attention to the development of 
a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance which would cure the evils of the 
workmen’s compensation laws by defi- 
nitely providing for health insurance, un- 
employment insurance and old age pen- 
sions as well as compensation. 


Wisconsin and Ohio Plans 


The purpose of the unemployment re- 
serves provided by the Wisconsin plan 
and of the insurance fund as proposed 
in the Ohio plan is the same. They dif- 
fer only as to method. That purpose is 
to substitute in the place of charity and 
the dole a method of providing main- 
tenance for the unemployed without hu- 
miliating and degrading them, without 
disrupting the ordinary charitable activi- 
ties of private relief agencies and with- 
out bankrupting public treasuries. In the 
words of the Ohio Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance: 

“Charity has proved to be inadequate, inap- 
propriate and undesirable as a method of dealing 
with the 
who are unemployed through no fault of their 
own. Private charity funds are soon exhausted 
in every period of severe unemployment. Need 
for contributions increases exactly at those times 
when voluntary contributors have least to give 
because of reduced incomes. 

“For those who are normally self-supporting, 
for those suffering only because of lack of work, 
it is imperative that some substitute for charity 
be found which will prevent pauperization and 
maintain individual self-reliance and self-respect. 
Charity, public or private, will always be neces- 
sary for those who are unemployed because of 
physical or moral handicaps. But those 
who are because industry fails 
to provide them with opportunities for employ- 
ment are not properly the subjects of charity, 
and the policy of compelling them to resort to 
charity encourages pauperism and undermines in- 
dependence and self-respect. 

“Unemployment insurance to be the 
effective device for providing in a self- 
respecting way for the able and willing unem- 
ployed. The principle of insurance is widely 
used in meeting industrial risks of all kinds, 
and no more effective method has been found 
or proposed that will provide support for the 
unemployed and their families and at the same 
time prevent them from becoming pauperized.” 


distress of able and willing workers 


mental, 
in distress only 


seems 
most 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

Both the Wisconsin and Ohio plans 
propose to set up a state insurance fund 
for protection against unemployment. 
Under the Wisconsin plan a separate ac- 
count is kept of the contributions of each 
employer, and the unemployed worker 
draws only on the account of his former 
employer or employers. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is not insurance. The Wiscon- 
sin plan is properly referred to as an un- 
employment reserve. 

The Ohio plan provided that the con- 
tributions be pooled in a single state 
fund; that the employes as well as the 
employers pay premiums; that the risk 
be spread over all workers and employ- 
ers; that the fund be operated as a sys- 
tem of insurance. The advantages of 
the Ohio plan are that it requires the 
employes to pay premiums as well as the 
employers; that the benefits paid the un- 
employed are more adequate because of 
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the pooling of risks and the employes’ 

contributions, and that it provides for a 
creation of a fund to provide mainte- 
nance for families without resort to char- 
ity or public relief. 

The Wisconsin plan adopts the theory 
that the employer be penalized for re- 
ducing the number of employed on what 
seems to be an assumption that pay- 
ments the employer makes will cause him 
to provide steady work. 

A third plan of voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance has been designed by 
McCready Pension Engineers, Inc. This 
plan is based upon donations by the com- 
pany and deductions from the wages of 
the employes. The pension fund is placed 
in the custody of a bank or trust com- 
pany as trustee, subject to the approval 
of the employing company. The funds 
in the hands of the trustees are to be 
invested in life insurance investments 
which are guaranteed by the life insur- 
ance companies as to both interest and 
principal. Of course, under such a plan 
donations of the companies must be in 
such amounts as to insure the actuarial 
soundness of the program at all times. 

The voluntary plan will be useful pend- 
ing the adoption of state plans and could 
without much difficulty be incorporated 
into the Wisconsin plan. 

It has been suggested that a plan might 
be devised which would cover single in- 
dustries in any given state. Apparently 
this could be accomplished through ex- 
isting code organizations since a single 
industry alone is covered. Such a sys- 
tem would be close enough to the indi- 
vidual employer to place the responsi- 
bility on him. From the standpoint of 
whether the industry is a consumer’s 
goods industry or producer’s goods in- 
dustry, it would be still open to the same 
objection as the single employer plan. 

The point of controversy is the distri- 
bution of the burden. Several of the 
commissions have recommended substan- 
tially equal contributions by the employer 
and employe. Others have insisted that 
part be paid by the employer, a smaller 
part by the worker and a part by the 
state on the theory that the state can 
reach those best able to pay. The pres- 
ent oppressive tax load and the respon- 
sibility which the state has already as- 
sumed for the care of the unemployable 
is an argument against state participa- 
tion. 


There are certain objections to all of 
the plans proposed. The spread in peri- 
ods of depression from the single indus- 
try standpoint is not great enough. The 
objection to the state-wide poo! is that 
it is too far removed from the employer 
and places no responsibility on him to 
endeavor to keep his plant open in peri- 
ods of depression. The objection to the 
Wisconsin plan is that it might place too 
great a burden on the employer during 
such periods. 


The ultimate and proper solution of 


ee 





Industrial Diseases 


(Continued From Page 37) 
tistics of diseases caused by dusts, gases 
and fumes. 

Dr. J. Burns Amberson, Jr., assistant 
professor of clinical medicine, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, talked on the 
tuberculosis hazard in industry. “I yep. 
ture to say that 1% of all persons in 
industry have lung lesions which in one 
year may develop into active tubercu- 
losis. Our problem is to be fair to in. 
dustry as well as to labor and to make 
sure that when a man enters a job he 
is not already in a diseased state.” 

Citing the Metropolitan Life’s methods 
as an example of the way by which the 
problem might be solved, Dr. Amberson 
said that the Metropolitan had reduced 
its tuberculosis cases from 93 to 42 per 
10,000 in the short time its plan has been 
in effect. In the same time the 70% 
“advanced cases” has been reduced to 
76% “incipient cases.” This represents 
an economic saving equal to more than 
the cost of the whole service, Dr. Am- 
berson stated. 

“With the help and encouragement of 
casualty insurance companies the now 
chaotic’ tuberculosis hazard in industry 
can be more intelligently worked out,” 
he concluded. 

Dr. Ernst P. Boas, a heart specialist, 
who is chairman of the Heart Commit- 
tee of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association and associate physi- 
cian, Mount Sinai Hospital, spoke on in- 
dustry’s responsibilities for diseases of 
the heart among workmen. Dr. Boas was 
of the opinion that, regardless of pre- 
existing heart conditions, if an occupa- 
tional injury resulted in permanent or 
fatal heart injury to employes, industry 
was liable for compensation. “Industry 
must protect itself by means of pre-em- 
ployment examinations,” he said. 

Dr. Louis P. Schwartz, senior surgeon 
in charge of dermatosis investigations for 
the United States Public Health Service, 
spoke on the problem of diseases of the 
skin among industrial workers. 

Various industrial conditions causing 
defective vision and blindness were de- 
scribed by Dr. Albert S. Sherman, at- 
tending opthalmologist of the Newark 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, at the opening 
of the final afternoon’s session. Dr. 
Sherman declared that constant surveil- 
lance and frequent eye tests would nre- 
vent many industrial accidents now 
caused by poor sight. He declared that 
dusts, gases and fumes were infrequent 
and unimportant causes of serious eye 
injury, but that excessive light and heat 
might do serious harm. 

Dr. A. S. Gray, director, Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Diseases, Connecticut State 
Department of Health, speaking of leg- 
islative methods of preventing occupa- 
tional diseases, outlined the work of his 
department. He said it has been suc- 
cessful in encouraging employers to 
“clean their own houses,” and thus has 
done much to prevent disease. 

Wesley M. Graff, director of the safety 
engineering division of the National Bu- 
reau, was the final speaker on the pro- 
gram and discussed further preventive 
measures which have been developed in 
connection with occupational disease. 





the problem will be based on experience. 
Insurance companies themselves can 
make most valuable contributions. We 
must not wait and we dare not fail by 
leaving the question to be fought out, as 
Mill says, “between ignorant change on 
one hand and ignorant opposition to 
change on the other.” 
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